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INVITATION. 

isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 


repay a visit. 
* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


T= hundred years ago Samuel de Cham- 

plain, French explorer, founded the settle- 
ment of Quebec, Canada. In commemoration 
of its tereentenary, Quebec, on July 20th, entered 
on the greatest celebration in its history, and 
one of the greatest ever held in America. The 
city, and, in fact, the province, not to speak of 
the Dominion, gives itself up to festivities for 
ten days, and Canadians of both British and 
French ancestry join in making the event one 
to be remembered. 

The celebration will be attended by the Prince 
of Wales, who is coming over especially for 
that purpose, by representatives of all the 
principal foreign governments, and by the 
largest fleet of war-ships that ever gathered in 
the St. Lawrence River. Civil, religious, mili- 
tary and naval authorities will participafe in 
the ceremonies and festivities. There will be 
costly pageants, military parades and naval 
reviews to charm both eye and ear, and thou- 
sands of Canadians who have removed to other 
lands will be home for the occasion. 

The festivities were planned to begin on July 
20th with the arrival of the British and. French 
North Atlantic squadrons of war-vessels, and 
on the following day the United States battle- 
ship New Hampshire was to cast anchor in 
the St. Lawrence. On July 22d the British 
battle-ship Indomitable, conveying the Prince 
of Wales and snite, was expected to arrive. 
To-day, July 23d, the celebration formally 
begins. The landing of Champlain and his 
selection of the site of Quebec will be reproduced 
as one feature of a | representing different 
events in the history of the city. July 24th 
will witness mili parades and addresses by 
Premier Laurier others. On Saturday there 
will be a review 
giving services haye been arranged for Sunday. 
On July 27th will come another parade on 
shore, with other pageant features, and on the 
following day farewells will be exchanged, and 
the first of the war-ships will sail. 

Additional interest is lent to the occasion by 
the proposal of Earl Grey, Governor-General 
of Canada, that the anniversary be commemo- 
rated by making national parks of the Plains of 
Abraham, where Wolfe defeated Montcalm in 
the struggle for Canada, and St. Foy, where 


Montcalm overthrew the first attempt of his | truth 


British opponent! to capture Quebec. There 
is already at Quebec a monument to Wolfe, 
and an obelisk honoring both the British general 
and his brave adversary, but neither is very 
effective, in an artistic sense, nor are they hap- 
pily located. 

The illustrations on the front cover page, 
reproduced from otiginal photographs, show St. 
Louis Street, with the obelisk in the distance; 
Wolfe’s Cove, where the British landed to attack ; 
Montgomery’s butial-place, and Sous-le-Cap | ¥ 
Street, where Arnold was injured, A portrait 
of the Prince of Wales figures as a centerpiece. 
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Ra of certain summer colonies along 
the ‘‘North Shore’’ of Massachusetts might 
have played the part of amateur wreckers, 
following the Boston fire which recently des- 
troyed more than a million dollars’ worth of 
water-front property. Forty-eight hours after 
that deplorable event, beaches ten miles distant 
were strewn with every imaginable kind of 
flotsam, ranging from barrels of vegetables to 
cases of canned goods, packages of soap and 
boxes of cigars. Many railroad-cars and several 
freight-sheds contributed their contents to this 
mass of valuable ‘‘waste.’’ Most of it seems 
to have been carried by the current toa partica- 
lar stretch of coast-line beyond the city of Lynn. 
For a distance of: two miles, between Beach 
Bluff and Clinton, the water and the beach were 
so filled with wreckage that people had to forego 
their evening ‘‘dip’’ in the ocean. 
& 

pews fishermen, who own power-boats and 

think that summer day lost on which they 
do not clear ten dollars, are an important factor 
in the business at T Wharf, Boston. There 
are two hundred or more of them, with few 
exceptions hard-working and well-to-do, and 


all the war-ships. Thanks- | machi 
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to get some good from their prosperity, and 
show themselves worthy of it. The new de- 
parture is the formation of a union, one of the 
chief objects of which is to do away with Sun- 
day work, and go to church instead of the 
fishing-grounds. A reporter has hazarded the 
statement that this is ‘‘the first fishermen’s 
union in the world.’’ Probably that is a mis- 
take. Yet many persons who are not especially 
interested in unions will agree that at least the 
declared purpose of this one is worthy. 
e 
A any age there is nothing fascinating or 
romantic about a tramp; but the younger 
one is, the more harmless he seems, and the 
more are people inclined to favor him. Witness 
the experience of a little lad residing in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, who visited New York 
the other day at an expense of five cents. That 
one coin paid his fare to the railroad-station in 
Boston, and there he boarded a train for Albany, 
and at that place took another for New York. 
On each train passengers permitted him to share 
their seats, conductors said nothing about tickets, 
other generous persons gave the boy sandwiches, 
and until the holiday was interrupted by a New 
York policeman everything ‘seems to have gone 
prosperously. In such an episode there is 
something of the humorous; but if the traveller 
had been eighteen or twenty-eight, instead of 
eight years old, one would not so readily find 
the jest in his adventure. 
® 
waitress in a restaurant at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, had an unpleasant surprise a 
few days ago, when a strange man fell through 
the plank sidewalk on the street above, and 
landed beside her in the basement. Investigation 
showed that the walk had been almost destroyed 
by the termite, or white ant, an insect more 
common in warm climates than in the North, 
which has a habit of eating from the inside, 
leaving a hollow shell of wood that collapses 
all at once.when its work is complete. It is 
added that these pests have undermined a num- 
ber of buildings in the business section, and it 
is feared that their ravages have extended to the 
residence district. Dr. L. O. Howard of the 


Agricultural Department 

that the termites reached Manchester in potatoes, 
a common form of injary to that vegetable in 
some regions being due to the ants instead of 
the insects which are generally blamed for it. 
However that may be, it appears that the only 
way to get rid of them is to burn the infected 


wood. 
* @ 


THE TRUTH OF IT. 
$f cuny ennenll wont te Mewgit, ond beloved 
himself right, and would not admit his error, 
the world would be in a bad way. This theory 
is neatly illustrated by a writer in 7. P.’s 
Weekly, who says: 








SCHOOLS = COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to 


send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, 


Seminary, Military School, 


Business College, 


Art, Scientific, 


Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“ Education is costly, but nce is more so.” 
Ours is a high-grade school with moderate rates—a 





military 1X. 5 because we believe LL is the wetudy, 
tem for 





agation of truth the ren 
Joneses’ new fiat, my wife has done 
same. In argumentative skill, in 
strict sw our tem’ we each of 


= Pa Se gaa of that h.-p. 
is so precious to us. And the net effect 
is naught. 
* © 


HOW SHE SAVED IT. 


“Wi Mary,’’ said her mother. as the 
1 ante Jn fost in time, for you 


been 
walked to save my fare” replied the girl. 
“Walked! And all the way 
which is only a five-cent any . 
oetOh, no,’ replied the daughter, “1 did't 
“ no,’ rep! “ee ? 
come all the way on foot. I walked hal 
rode the rest. 
* © 


HOPING FOR THE UNDESIRABLE. 
verybody in the company had propounded a 
riddle of some kind except an old gentle- 
man. Being importuned to contribute his share, 
he asked this question : 
**What is See setety is trying to attain, 


yet nobody wants ?’’ 
A... after another tried to answer this, but all 


Paul Weston French, See’y, West Lebanon, N. H. 


BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS. 83d year begins Sept. 23. 
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MAIN BUILDING. 


For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training for college or business life. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Beautifully located amid the foot-hills 
of the White Mountains, the school has all the 
Py advantages of high elevation, pure air and 
New $30,000 gymnasium contains shower 
baths “and baseball cage. Separate dormitories. 
y reason of an endowment the terms are only $200. 
For Catalogue and booklet of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 






































DEAR ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like yt thorough and efficient training 
in rtment of a broad culture, a loyal 
and he pf school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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IMPORTED | MOIS T 
WATER COLORS 


Given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 

This Box of Moist Water 
Colors, in tubes, is designed es- 
pecially for those who are not 


satisfied with anything less than 
a superior article. set is 
recommended by many artists. 


#9 It contains 12 Colors imported 
49 from England, and 2 Brushes. 
#2 The box is japanned, white in- 
side and black outside, and has 
a hingedmetal paletteand cover. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Law. Medicine. 
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— professional schools are so arranged 
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College of Liberal Arts. 
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the students enjoy the advantages of a modern college course under an unusually strong faculty. The 
building is equipped with a large gymnasium, swimming 

and located t 
the l work of the several prof 
opportunity for research work. In all schools the tuition is moderate. 


W. E. HUNTINCTON, President, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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. OME in! Though no- 

C body wants to see 

you! My goodness! 

I beg your pardon. I thought 
it was — Please sit down.’’ 

The embarrassed occupant of 
Room 19 offered the principal 
a chair. 

“IT owe you both an apol- 
ogy, Rachel and Phyllis, for a 
Saturday morning call,’”’ said Mrs. Willow. 
‘“‘My errand must be my excuse. My 
nephew, Stephen Swift, the rector of a 
little mission church up in the hills back of 
us, has come to me in distress. He needs 
an organ for his church, so he has arranged 
to secure a little money by a concert to-night 
in the church, his friends in town helping 
him. At the last moment his soprano can’t 
come. He appeals to me for one of my 
girls. I don’t approve of public perform- 
ances for them, but in this case and for so 
small an audience— Phyllis, you are our 
sweetest songster, will you, as Stephen 
expresses it, ‘help a lame dog over a stile’ ?”’ 

‘‘Why, if it will help —’’ 

‘Phil, to-night’s Amy Gower’s birthday 
spread.’’ 

‘*Bless me, Ray, so it is!’’ 

“Ah, I forgot Amy’s party.”’ Mrs. 
Willow paused. ‘‘I’m deeply interested in 
this little church for Stephen’s sake. He’s 
a brilliant young fellow, who has had 
chances for large parishes, but he was born 
up in these hills, and his sympathies are 
enlisted here. So he has devoted his youth 
and talents to this hard, lonely work.’’ 

Phyllis’s eyes burned; she clasped her 
hands. ‘‘I think that’s fine! I don’t care 
about Amy’s party—much. I want to help 
him.’’ 

“Thank you, dear. I don’t believe you’ll 
regret it. Take the five-o’clock trolley-car 
to the end of the line. Stephen will meet 
you himself there in a carriage, and bring 
you back here. The concert will be over 
early.’ 

‘**Phil Wolcott,’’—Mrs. Willow had gone, 
—‘‘you must finish all your back essays 
to-day ; and the dressmaker sent home your 
white dress only half-finished, so get right 
to work now! Not one inch will I help 
you.”’ 

‘Don’t you fuss, grandma. I’m off for 
essay paper.’’ Then, as she left the room, 
she said, half in fun, half in menace, ‘‘You 
wait till mother comes !’’ 

*‘That child is daft over her mother,’’ 
observed Genevieve Rice, who had been 
silent so far. 

“Crazy as a loon. But I suppose I’d be 
if I hadn’t seen my mother in ten years.”’ 

‘Why hasn’t she?’’ 

‘*Army people. Her father was stationed 
in Arizona when Phil was little, and she 
was so delicate then she couldn’t stand the 
weather and the Apaches and things, so she 
was sent East. Then her father and mother 
went to the Philippines, and something 
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“MY BABY GIRLI" 


time. ‘‘Here it is! And not 
washed !’’ 

**No say wash.’’ 

‘*Not to you—or her either, 
but what did she imagine I’d 
wear? She knew my pink’s 
torn and my organdy’s got ink 
I must look well at these yacht- 
races |’’ 

**Mother !’’ 
flying across the hall. 
Tilly ?”’ 

Tilly turned on her way down-stairs. 
“Gone. With cap’n.’’ 

‘Gone! To the races, of course. How 
did she think I could get ready all by 
myself so late?’’ 

A new idea flashed into her head. 

‘*Mrs. Lee’s invitation! Mother knew that 
it had to be accepted on this morning’s 
mail, and that I’d forgotten it when I went 
fishing. ‘Tilly!’ 

The patient Tilly reappeared. 

“Did any letters go to town this morn- 


Phyllis went 
‘*Where’s mother, 


ing ?’’ 
‘*‘No’m,”’ positively. ‘‘Cap’n say no 
mail. Ben stay, weed garden.’’ 


**The loveliest invitation for an all-day 
picnic gone! Howmean! Well, I’m going 
to these races if it’s in my bath-robe. Who 
in the world? It can’t be the Pryors now! 
Why, they said they’d call for me at three, 
and it’s only about half past two!’’ 

The Pryors gazed from their carriage at 
the red, disheveled figure glaring down on 
them from the balcony. ‘‘Why, Phyllis, 
dear, aren’t you going with us?’’ 

“*Yes, Mrs. Pryor. I'll be ready in a 
few minutes.’’ 

**But we must start now. Didn’t you 
get my note saying the races were to be 
earlier ?”’ 

‘*No—yes, I did, too, and I told mother 
to remind me surely this morning, because I 
forget so, and she didn’t!’’ 

“*If you can be ready in five minutes,’’ 
doubtfully. ‘‘I’d not mind a bit being late, 
but, you see, Mr. Pryor is one of the judges, 
so we must be on time, and we have an 
impossibly slow horse.’’ 

“‘If Ray were here to help, or Mat,—or 
mother,—I could do it,’’ thought Phyllis, 
despairingly. ‘‘Don’t wait, Mrs. Pryor. 
I’]l come some other way.”’ 

As she heard them drive down the lane 
she dropped in a heap on the floor and burst 
into sobs. 

But the bitterness in the tears was not for 
the lost pleasures. Phyllis had lived two 
gay a girlhood to regret those so wildly. 
She grieved for a lost ideal, a ruined faith. 
For the first time she acknowledged her 
mother was not a real mother! Two months 
of the summer had -passed, and she had 
shut her eyes against so much since the 
day of the forgotten trunks. 

How often she had run off to play tennis, 
leaving a note on her mother’s cushion, 
**Please write to town for my new gloves,”’ 


always happened when they had leave of absence | minutes to get my car!’ They buckled and | Phyllis’s father, after he had greeted her at the | or, ‘*Too busy to send flowers to flower mission. 


so they couldn’t see each other. Now they’re on | buttoned and brushed. 

the way home for keeps. Phil’s been handed; Rachel sank exhausted on the couch as the 
round among relations till it’s no wonder she’s | door banged. ‘‘Can I endure her the six weeks 
spoiled. ’’ ; to commencement? She’s a selfish, cruel —’’ 

“Y-es! Yet she isn’t exactly, either. She —’’ Genevieve began to stroke her hot head, buried 

‘Gen Rice! Essay paper! There she goes|in the couch pillows. ‘‘You and I love Phil 
across the campus to play tennis!’ so much we think nothing we say counts. Re- 

“Oh, and Miss Rachel Torrey will be obliged | member, she’s given up the best fun of the whole 
to work thirteen to the dozen to help —’’ | year to sing at this concert. If Phil could just 

**No, she won’t! I’ve suffered my last nerv- | learn to take care of herself like other girls, 
ous prostration for her !’’ and not expect the whole county to help her 

Genevieve only smiled. out, she’d be splendid.’’ 

a Meanwhile Phyllis and Martha waited for the 

“Children, come play on the campus! trolley-car. ‘*‘My watch is fast, evidently. O 
stars! At it again! Mat, in just six weeks I’ll see mother! Then 
calls me —’”’ I’ll have some one to take care of me!’’ 

‘Martha Pember, please help! ‘*As if every soul that ever knew you two 
like magic.’’ days didn’t fetch and carry for you —’’ 

Martha looked from Phyllis, drowned in ink| ‘*You’re dears! I’d have ended on the ash- 
and essays, to Rachel, suffocated in ruffles and | heap ages ago only for you. But you do it 
tucks, and smiled no more. | under protest; you scold and lament and rage— 

“‘O Gen!’ she called to the next room. ‘‘First as why shouldn’t you? It’s not your appointed 
aid to the unready!’’? Then she sat down by | task to look out for me. But mother will be 
Rachel to sew on the white skirt. | different. She’ll have nothing to do but take 

Genevieve wasted no breath in idle talk. | care of me.” 
“*What’ll I do, Phillie?’’ | Martha gasped. 

“Hunt out slippers — polish ’em—haye to’ help themselves. ’’ 
borrow stuff—get more essay paper—find blue) Phyllis’s eyes twinkled into sudden mischief. 
Sash—borrowed by somebody —’’ ‘*Mine won’t. I’m going to slide every duty 

All the time Phyllis was copying essays in and responsibility on her shoulders. 
a race against the clock. Everybody worked, | car.’’ 
while Rachel and Martha reviled Phyllis. 

“It’s an outrage!’ ‘‘Why can’t you get 
ready like other people, on time?”’ ‘‘I’1l never 
kill myself like this again !’’ 

“Done !’? cried Phyllis. 
““Done!’’ groaned Rachel. 
“‘Now, girls, quick, quick! Just fourteen 


Nad 


A pressing engagement 


You sew 





‘*But some mothers need 


‘*“My baby girl!’ The daughter was in the 
mother’s arms. 
The drive home was a golden haze of happi- 
/ness: Phyllis’s dream had come true. Here 
was a mother with a mother face and voice. 


‘*How about your trunks, daughter®?’’ asked 


Here’s the | 





farm, their summer home. 
| ‘*Trunks! Why, Uncle Bob, or Cousin Myra, 
| or somebody always took care of those !’’ 
“I’m afraid we left them on the platform, 
| Philip. I forgot them!’ cried her mother. 
‘*They’ll have to come up to-morrow, then. 
| The carriage horses are being shod, and this old 
fellow can’t take that long trip again.’’ 
Phyllis had looked forward eagerly to a cool, 
fresh muslin for dinner. 
| ‘*Deary, I wish I had time to hunt you out 
| Something of mine, but most particular guests 
|are coming to dinner, and I forgot to set the 
hour ahead on account of your arrival. I'll 
just have to fly into my clothes.’’ 
Phyllis stood alone in her pretty white and 
green bedroom, staring at the grimy figure in a 
mussed linen gown that the glass gave back to 


her. Her heart was vibrant to the faintest touch 
to-day. Just forgotten trunks and a hurry for 
dinner. Why did she feel so dispirited? 


*‘My goodness, I’m hot and dirty! I’ll have 
to scramble to get a bath and be dressed by 


three. I told Jim Orr we were going too far 
up the lake. Ugh, how messy catching fish 


makes one !’’ 


Phyllis turned the contents of her bureau 
topsyturvy. 

‘*Not a mended pair of stockings in the whole 
establishment! I do think mother might remem- 
ber todarn— Where’s my white gown? Tilly! 
Tilly !”’ 

A stolid Swedish maid clumped up-stairs. 

‘*Where’s my clean gown—dress—frock—thing 
I wear ?’’ 

Tilly stared. 
Phyllis rummaged again, in the closet this 


las L am. 


| weren’t you there? 





Will you, please ?’’ or a dozen other vital errands, 
only to find on her return that her mother had 


| not even looked on her bureau. 


‘Oh, I’ve so longed and longed all these 


| years for a motherly mother to take care of 


me!’’ she sobbed. 

But Phyllis was very hot, very hungry and 
very tired, therefore her grief was dried into 
anger. She stormed about her room like a child 
in a tantrum. 

‘‘What if she is sweet and interested and 
sympathetic always? Any sister, or friend, 
even, could be that. She isn’t motherly. She 
knows I’m always late, and leave things behind 
and forget. I should think she’d love to be 
here to help me, her only child. 

**She’s every bit as unsystematic and feckless 
Isn’t father forever saying, ‘Time to 
get ready for your train, dear,’ or, ‘Here, 
Molly, don’t forget your purse!’ Why, I could 
spend half my days running round after mother 
with her money or her gloves or getting her 
ready for trains or company or - Oh, I ought 
to take care of her !’’ 

The last words were shot out with tremendous 
sarcasm, and with this last explosion, Phyllis 
plunged into her bath. 

At twilight the race-goers, returning, found 
a cool, immaculate, but sulky girl on the porch. 
Her mother ran up to her. 

‘*My deary, we never knew you weren’t there 
till the very end, the crowd was so great. Why 
or 

‘*T came in from the pond too late to dress. 
I had forgotten the races were set earlier.’’ 

‘*And I was to remind you, and I never did! 
I’m so sorry !’’ 

‘*Why in the world couldn’t Phyllis remind 
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who had over- 


herself?’’ asked her father, 
heard them. 

‘*T know dinner is waiting. Come in, quick !’’ 
Mother made a hasty diversion. 

Phyllis thought she caught the gleam of tears 
in her mother’s eyes, and for an instant her 
heart smote her; then she hardened it. 

That evening Phyllis and the captain sat on 
the porch together. He had been so far the ‘‘x’’ 
in her summer equation. He was so silent she 
could never guess if he saw or heard. Now, 
in the ruin of her ideal for her mother, she 
yearned toward him. 

‘*A penny, dad, for your thoughts.’’ 

**Old army days, daughter.’’ 

‘*Tell me about them, do!’’ 

‘*Well, I was thinking of the wife of an officer 
I knew. How old are you, Phil?’’ 

**Sixteen.’’ 

‘‘She wasn’t much older than you when I 
knew her first, and like a child in experience, 
but she took to campaigning like a soldier, and 
she showed the courage of a man and the gen- 
tleness of a mother. 

‘‘T remember being in command of a small 
detachment told off to escort her and the wife 
of another officer back to garrison from a little 
town in Arizona. Our trail brought us by a 
miserable ’dobe hut—shiftless, half-breed Mexi- 
cans. We halted for water, and then we 
found a deplorable state of things. The man, 
his wife, and their two ranch hands were 
dying, apparently, with typhus fever,—that’s 
fearfully malignant, you know,—and a baby 
and two little children were crying on the floor 
with hunger. 

‘*The wife of the other officer rode on to gar- 
rison—no blame to her. She had little children ; 
she couldn’ t risk contagion. I was under orders, 
so I rode on, too. But that little young woman 
stayed, with two of the soldiers, to nurse those 
wretched people and take care of the babies. 
’T was four days before the post doctor reached 
her.”’ 

‘*Oh, did she catch the fever and die?’’ 

‘‘No, and she pulled the man and his wife 
through, but she looked like a dead woman 
when she finally made the post.’’ 

‘*That was splendid !’’ 

“Yes. Only a few people ever knew of it. 
I remember another time, riding across the 
Arizona desert. She carried her baby, a little 
thing about a year old, on her saddle in front. 
We lost our trail. The water-holes were only 
dried puddles. The men and officers stumbled 
along through the blazing sun and burning 
sand without hope of living, just instinctively 
moving on till they should fall dead. Heads 
hanging, faces gray with dust, lips swollen 
and black, we plodded on, silent. Only the 
woman talked to her baby, half-dead already, and 
told the men repeatedly, ‘We’ll find water soon.’ 

‘*We did find water, a muddy cupful, enough 
for one of the men, who had played out, and 
for her. I took it to her myself. 

‘‘She poured all her share, drop by drop, 
down her baby’s throat.’’ 

The captain told the story simply, in a quiet 
voice, but Phyllis vibrated to it as to a trumpet- 
call. 

‘*Ah!’’ ina long sigh of appreciation. 
she live till you found water ?’’ 

‘Yes. Her spirit pulled her through, and 
saved her baby also.’’ 

Phyllis clasped her hand over her father’s. 

‘Do you think I could grow to be a woman 
like that ?”’ 

**You might. 
mother.’’ 

‘Mother! And I was that baby ?’’ 

‘*She’s always been taking care of some one 
somewhere. Now, when she’s tired out and 
come home to rest, you and I ought to take care 
of her.’’ 

Phyllis covered her eyes in the darkness and 
shivered. That heroine who had lived through 
adventures wild as any in story, who had held 
out her life without preparation, without hesi- 
tation, as a free gift to any one who needed it, 
was worthless Phyllis Wolcott’s mother! 

The brave’blood in the girl ran hot with new, 
strange pride and purpose. The old phrase 
used to the girls hummed in her ears: ‘‘Mother 
will take care of me.’’ Truly, to give her 
daughter such a heritage of courage and sacritice, 
to hold up for her such a banner of gallant 
living, was ‘‘to take care’’ of her in a nobler 
sense than she had ever conceived. 

‘*Yes,’’ Phyllis said, as simply as her father 
had spoken, ‘‘we’ll take care of her.’’ 


‘Did 


You’re a good deal like your 


“*You’re just the same old dears!’ Martha, 
Rachel and Phyllis were untangling themselves 
from a triangular hug at the station one October 
afternoon. ‘‘It’s fine to have you visit me at 
last. 

“*I’d love to drive you over the ridge for the 
view, but mother has a little tea this afternoon, 
and I’m afraid she won’t be ready for the guests 
unless I’m there to help along.’’ 

Martha and Rachel stared. Had they heard 
straight? 

‘*Here’s your room next mine. Just scrub 
off your faces and run down to the library. 
’ll run help— O mother, let me be your 
maid !’’ 

Again the girls stared. 

Down in the library the guests met a pretty, 
say little woman, who greeted them charmingly, 
«nd then turned to her tall daughter with an 
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“*T know 


Is every- 
Pe) 


appealing smile of trust and love. 
I'm late, and I see people coming. 
thing ready? Am | all right—mother 


turn smiled with protection and love. ‘*Every- 
thing’s grand—daughter.’’ 


For the third time Martha and Rachel looked 
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in hand, standing in the bow of the umiak. 
The Husky women usually row these large 
boats; besides the rowers, however, he could 


The big daughter gave a pull to the little |at each other; but this time their eyes said, | see eight or nine men aboard. 


woman’s belt and a pat to her hair, and in her 





MOLLYS BABY 


in Five Chapters + Chapter Three 
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fr}: was Molly’s child, 
| there could be no doubt 
.| as to that; and Addison 
resolved to carry her home with 
him at any cost. 

His troubles, however, had 
but begun. ‘These Eskimos from 
Southampton Island were good- 
humored when pleased with 
presents, but lawless and in- 
tractable. ‘There were but five 
on board the shallop, ineluding 
Esther; and fourteen or fifteen 
‘*Husky’’ men, several of them 
with guns, had been counted in 
this party. Addison’s efforts 
must therefore be directed to 
getting little Molly by peaceable 
means. 

Esther, going to one of the 
chief’s wives the next day, 
offered six blankets for the child, 
on the pretense that she had 
taken a fancy to it. 

Nothing came from this, how- 
ever, or from other more lib- 
eral offers. Attoonik, the chief’s 
wife, was willing enough to part 
with the child for blankets, or 
anything else; but Doo-tok him- 
self would not give his consent, 
on account of his sister Mit-luk’s 
fondness for it. What rendered 
the negotiations doubly difficult 
was the fact that most of the 
goods and trinkets which Addi- 
son had brought from Moose 
Factory had been given away 
already. Several vexatious days were spent in 
these futile attempts to coax and propitiate the 
Huskies. No other course was open to Addison ; 
and he summoned patience to go on, quaking 
in his shoes every hour lest some rupture might 
oecur or quarrel break out. 

Doo-tok was of uncertain temper. As long 
as presents were made him daily he smiled, but 
he turned morose and sulky whenever the sub- 
ject of buying little Molly was mentioned. No 
doubt he had some slight affection for his sister, 
Mit-luk; and Mit-luk was really very fond of 
the child whom she had saved, perhaps because 
it was so much prettier and brighter than the 
small, swarthy, black-headed piccaninnies of 
the tribe. 

Little Molly was at this time two years and 
two months old, and could run about and talk 
a bit, although after that first visit of Esther and 
Addison to her tent, Mit-luk had kept her very 
close. 

In the hope of conciliating the woman, Addi- 
son carried her presents every day for three or 
four days. From some infantile recollection of 
her white parents, little Molly at once took a 
fancy to Addison’s looks, and by the time she 
had seen him twice, cried out, ‘* Ta-kwa papa!” 
(That’s papa!) evidently remembering the word 
her mother had taught her, and recognizing 
Addison as a white man like her father. 

The season was advancing, and in the course 
of another week it would be necessary to take 
the shallop out of that landlocked bay. Addison 
grew desperate; and at last, with Esther’s 
advice and connivance, he resorted toa stratagem 
to carry little Molly off by night. 

They had with them a considerable number 
of large needles, such as are sold to native 


women at the fur company’s posts, and a num- | 


ber of spools of red and yellow ribbon, prized 
by the squaws for tying up their hair. Acting 
on Esther’s suggestion, they now began going 
ashore to Doo-tok’s tent late in the evening, 
and distributing presents of needles and ribbon 
to the Husky women. 

By this time Esther had learned the names 
of all of them, and when she called them out, 
Addison gave to each her present, insisting that 
each one come for her own. ‘The first time the 
plan was tried, Mit-luk had to be sent for, but 
she came with the others to get her yard of 


ribbon; and the next morning they saw little | 


Molly’s hair tied up with it. 

The same thing was done the following night ; 
and as before, Mit-luk came for her present, 
leaving the child asleep in her tent. 

On the third evening, which was cloudy, they 
waited till it had grown dark, then went ashore 
with their stock of presents. This time, how- 
ever, Addison left Sandy with Esther to make 
the distribution, and then rowed back a little 
way toward where the shallop lay at anchor. 


to a point nearer to Mit-luk’s tent. 


GAS By C-A-STEPHENS 


| **Solved !’? 
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SHE SNARLED AT HIM LIKE A WILD BEAST. 


was taken of it by the natives, most of whom were 
now at Doo-tok’s tent, farther along the beach. 
Addison drew up the boat, and then, ‘going 
cautiously toward the foot of the crags where 
Mit-luk lived, concealed himself and waited. 

Every move had been arranged in advance 
with Esther; and presently Addison heard the 
woman calling Mit-luk. Immediately Mit-luk 
looked out, and hearing her name called again, 
went hastily in the direction of her brother’s 
tent. 

As soon as she had disappeared Addison 
crept into the tent, and striking a match, at 
once discovered little Molly soundly asleep among 
the foxskins of the til-wok. To gather her up, 
foxskins and all, was but the work of a moment ; 
and when the child stirred in her sleep, he 
murmured the words, ‘‘Papa’s come! Papa’s 
come !’’ so endearingly that two little arms stole 
sleepily about his neck. 

Leaving the tent in haste, he carried the child 
down to the boat and rowed off to the shallop 
without an alarm being given. 

It had been agreed that Esther should detain 


in doing so for half an hour or more, till one 
of the Metis came ashore with the boat and 
gave a signal by whistling through his fingers. 


at Doo-tok’s tent, and put off to the shallop. 
The stratagem had succeeded. Little Molly 
was soundly asleep in Esther’s berth, and it 
now remained only to get away. They had 
no more than reached the shallop, however, and 
made the boat fast, when a wild outcry was 


cove. It was Mit-luk, rushing to and fro, 
| shrieking, ‘‘Ted-ba pee-ta-hunga! Koo-nee- 
wak ta-kunga!’’ (She has gone! Koo-nee- 
wak is gone!) 

It is impossible not to feel compassion for this 
poor savage woman, who had at least saved 
little Molly’s life, and who loved her dearly. 
Yet under the strange, difficult circumstances 
no one can properly blame Addison for doing 
as he did. Every other means of getting posses- 
sion of the child had failed him. 

There was a little wind that night, presaging 
|a storm. They made sail at once, while the 
tumult ashore was at its height; and under 
cover of the darkness the shallop left her an- 
chorage, and moved slowly down the bay. 
Paddles were heard several times; a number 
of the natives appeared to be putting off in their 
kaiaks. Navigation in Mosquito Bay was so 
difficult by night that three or four miles below 





to anchor till daybreak; for they came near 
getting ashore on one of the islands. 

They got under way again as soon as it was 
light; but meanwhile the Huskies had sighted 





| the shallop, and immediately one of their wal- | 
Afterward he came quietly round in the boat |rus-hide umiaks was seen putting off, as if | 


| intending to pursue. The morning was cloudy, 


Mit-luk as long as possible; and she succeeded | 


Sandy and Esther then got away from the throng | 


raised ashore, and echoed along the head of the | 


the Husky encampment McKay was compelled | 


| But the shallop was soon moving off faster 
|than the umiak could be rowed. It was at no 
time nearer than two miles, and probably soon 
| turned back, for rain and sleet began falling, 
with fog on the water. 

By ten o’clock that forenoon they were twenty 
miles down the bay, and concluded that they 

| had seen the last of this Husky horde. 

Addison and Esther meanwhile were experi- 
encing certain difficulties in caring for little 

, Molly. The child had waked that morning in 
great good humor, and hungry. 
She seemed quite healthy, al- 
though much in need of bathing, 
from a civilized point of view, 
and of clean clothes, which 
Esther was attempting to devise 
for her. 

Nor did she appear in the least 
alarmed at her new surroundings. 
Addison and Esther, indeed, she 
had seen several times already. 
From some instinct of race, too, 
or else a vague recollection of 
her mother and father, she ‘took 
to’’ Addison at once, and seemed 
quite content to have him array 
her in the hasty little new gar- 
ments which Esther contrived, in 
place of the small skin smock 
and leggings in which Mit-luk 
had dressed her. 

An Eskimo child, indeed, has 
no change of clothing, but wears 
the suit its mother first makes 
for it until it is worn out or 
wholly outgrown. Of necessity 
such little ones go very dirty. 
Little Molly, however, took to 
warm water and the new woolen 
garments very naturally, with 
now and then a wondering or 
a questioning look into Addison’s 
face. If he said, ‘‘Ab’’ (yes), 
and nodded, that was enough 
for her. From the very first she 
pinned her childish faith on him, 
seeming to know intuitively that 
he was her best friend. 

They expected that she would 
| call for Mit-luk, and perhaps ery for her at 

first ; but she never did. 

| It was with her food, however, that they 
had most trouble. In the summer-time these 
Huskies feed on fish, seals, aquatic birds, fish- 
oil, goose-oil, and rarely a few berries, some- 
what like blueberries, from the barrens a little 
back from the seashore. When Addison offered 
| her some thick oatmeal porridge, with sugar 
|on it, the child seemed frightened at the first 
spoonful put into her mouth, and made haste 
| to reject it. Her eyes opened very wide indeed, 
j}and she scanned Addison’s face doubtfully. 
| Perceiving, however, that he was himself eating 
| it, she laughed, and consented to try it again, 
| but ate very little—which was quite as well, 
| perhaps, since some danger attended such a 
| complete change of diet. 

| As the shallop cleared the islands of the upper 
portion of the bay, and encountered the swell 
|of the broader lower expanse, the child was 
| considerably affected by the motion, and became 
so miserable as to cry at times during the after- 
noon. 

Toward evening that day they got down near 
the place where they had seen ‘‘Mister Kubelik’’ 
and his Labrador Eskimos; and as the weather 

| was rather thick, McKay anchored in the lee 
of a craggy point on the north shore, which 
offered shelter from the northeast storm. It 
was a comfortable berth for the little craft, in 
three fathoms of water, and about half a cable’s 
length offshore. 

No natives were seen here that evening 
Apparently none of them had sighted the sha! 
lop, and no effort was made to attract thei: 
| attention. For two nights there had been little 

opportunity for any one to secure more than : 
brief nap; but as the shallop swung safely a! 
| her anchor, and they were now down in tl 
| country of the more civilized Huskies, ever 

|one on board ‘‘turned in’’ for a good night’s 
| rest. 

| Addison was roused from a sound sleep b: 
| hearing little Molly, at the far end of the lo 

cabin, exclaim, ‘‘Oo-00, im-muk, im-muk !”’ 
(Water, or wet.) 

He thought that she was calling to Esther. 

whose bunk was near by, for water, as childre 
| sometimes do in the night, .and so drowsed 0 
again for a time. 

| A little later, however, he became aware th: 
| something or some one was moving past hi 
in the narrow space, and again he heard t! 
child say, ‘‘Ooh, im-muk!’’ this time cle 
beside him. 

Was it possible that Esther was carrying litt 
| Molly on deck for a drink of water? But w! 
had she not lighted the lantern which San 
always kept hanging near his bunk, ready ! 
use? It seemed very strange. 

“Ts that you, Esther ?’’ he said. 

There was no reply, but he felt some ©! 
| brushing past, and heard suppressed breathi! 2 


The dogs bothered him somewhat ; but as these | threatening rain or snow ; but as the light grew, With that he jumped up and reached out | 
Husky dogs were always barking, no notice | Addison could plainly distinguish Doo-tok, gun | hand. 


It came in contact with a wet, co! 
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object, which, however, instantly drew away. 
The next moment he felt a sharp stab through 
his coat-sleeve, so sharp that he cried out invol- 
untarily, then shouted: 

‘*Who are you? What are you doing ?’’ 

Thereupon Sandy and Esther’ started up, 
crying out, ‘‘What’s the matter here?’’ 

But Addison had heard sounds as of hasty 
moceasined feet stumbling up the steps of the 
companionway to the deck. Well aware now 
that somebody was attempting to carry little 
Molly off, he sprang up the steps himself. 

Hardly had he set foot on deck, however, 
when he heard a splash in the water alongside, 
followed by sharp cries, as of fear, from the 
child. Some person or animal had her, and 
was swimming toward the dark outline of the 
crags ashore. 

By this time Sandy had lighted the lantern, 
and came rushing up the companionway, fol- 
lowed by Esther. The two Metis had also 
turned out from the fore-house, near the galley, 
where they had their bunks. 

‘‘What’s this? What’s going on?’’ McKay 
shouted. 

‘*Man the boat !’’ Addison exclaimed. ‘‘Some 
of those Huskies have come aboard and stolen 
that child! They are getting away with her !’’ 
For little Molly could be heard crying out every 
moment. 

They put the boat over the side. Addison 
then seized the lantern, and McKay, stopping 
only for a shotgun which Esther handed him, 
followed, and they put off. A few strokes 
sufficed to bring them to the shore, which loomed 
darkly close at hand. There were slippery, 
shelving ledges here, but the two men jumped 
out and pulled the boat up. 

Whoever had the child had got ashore some 
moments ahead of them. They still heard her 
crying, however, and holding the lantern over 
his head, Addison ran that way, McKay follow- 
ing close after him. It was frightfully rough 
there, huge rocks barring the way at every 
step, and but for the child’s outcries, they would 
have lost the trail altogether. Her captor ap- 
peared to be climbing up among the crags, and 
from the sounds, seemed presently to have a 
fall; for little Molly cried out again sharply, 
as if hurt. 

Addison rushed in that direction. Stones came 
rattling down. He was now close on the fugi- 
tive, and a moment later the lantern-light fell 
on a Husky, who had come to a standstill at a 
place where the overhang of the rocks made 
further progress impossible. A wild, tattooed 
face, with wet black hair about it, looked round 
at him. 

It was Mit-luk! She had little Molly thrust 
partly into the big pouch at the back of her 
parka. As Addison climbed up nearer to her 
with the lantern, she snarled at him like a wild 
beast; and he saw that she had in her hand one 
of those copper knives which the Southampton 
Huskies fashion by beating out the nearly pure 
copper ore obtained from some deposit in that 
island. It was with this weapon, probably, 
that Mit-luk had given him the prick through 
the coat-sleeve. 

Addison spoke to her, making use of such 
Eskimo words as he recalled, and attempted to 
calm her. Sandy, too, who had come up behind 
him, cried, *‘ Yu-wot-cherro, Mit-luk!’’ (You 
must stop, Mit-luk !) 

The woman stood at bay, however, striking 
her knife at them with great swiftness and 
foree. Setting down his gun, McKay now 
climbed up nearer, and while Addison kept the 
lantern steady, succeeded in seizing and disarm- 
ing her. Addison then got the child away from 
her, and began retracing his steps to the boat, 
McKay keeping Mit-luk back. For now she 
seemed quite crazed with grief or rage, shrieking, 
sobbing, and screaming maledictions on McKay, 
then snatching up stones to hurl at him. 

Although he was a strong, active young man, 
his utmost efforts were required to prevent her 
from killing or wounding him. She kept at- 
tacking him all the way down to the boat, and 











with such ferocity that he was at last on the | 


point of shooting her. 


In fact, Addison had | 


some difficulty in restraining him from doing | 


80, for Mit-luk had hit him several times, and 
thoroughly roused his temper. 

They reached the boat at last, and putting 
the still wet and sobbing child in it, Addison 
slid it into the water and got in, while Sandy 
held Mit-luk off. 

At sight of the child in the boat, however, she 
grew even more furious. McKay was unable 
to get in himself without danger of her hitting 
little Molly with the stones she threw. Addison 
therefore put off to the shallop alone, and then, 
having given the child into Esther’s arms, went 
back for Sandy, who had held Mit-luk at bay 
by main strength. 

Even with Addison’s hands free, they had all 
they could do to shake her off and get away in 
the boat. The woman proved almost incredibly 
Strong, and she had passed into a frenzy of 
Savage rage. She screamed and howled at them 
from the rocks; and for some moments they 
looked to see her jump into the water and swim 
off to the shallop again—a feat which she had 
already performed once that night. 

Apparently Mit-luk had followed alongshore 
after the shallop for more than thirty miles, 
keeping it in sight, no doubt, for most of the 
time. It is likely that she had seen them anchor 
there the night before, but had waited till past 
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midnight, after all was quiet and dark aboard, 
before swimming off to them. 

Little Molly was very wet, and had suffered 
a number of bumps and bruises when Mit-luk 


mutely off at the shallop. ‘The first fierce out- 
burst of her grief had passed, and now the poor 
creature was the picture of despair. 

It made Addison feel so bad that he told 


had fallen with her among the rocks, but she | MeKay to get under way as quickly as possible. 


was not seriously injured otherwise during her 
strange nocturnal experience. 


Even after they were all back aboard the as much to Esther. 


shallop, Mit-luk continued filling the night and 


all the barren shore with her wild lamentations. | 


| He thought that she would then go back to her 
tribe as soon as they were out of sight, and said 
But the Cree woman shook 
her head. 
**She will drown 


herself,’’ said Esther. 


It was a long while before she ceased them. | ‘*These Husky women often do that when they 


Addison sincerely hoped that she had gone | lose a child they love. 


away, and would return to her people. 
But about the first object that met his eye 


She will watch us go 
out of sight, and then jump into the sea.’’ 
By the time they had the anchor up, however, 


when day dawned was Mit-luk, sitting there |a new phase of the difficulty presented ftself. 


on the rocks, with her face in her hands, staring 


HOW “CROPHORN’ 


HELD THE PASS 
By Roe L. fendrick- 
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OBODY knows “Crop- 

s | horn’s’’ exact age, but 

she certainly is too 

venerable to be of use on a 

dairy-farm, and her breed is 

as uncertain as her years; but 

any suggestion that she be 

transformed into beef always meets with a 
decided negative from Tom Ottway. 

‘‘She’s the mascot of the herd,’’ is all her 
owner usually will say in explanation of her 
privileges ; but sometimes, when in a more com- 
municative mood, he will tell how she lost her 
right horn and earned her present name. 

It was nearly a dozen years ago, and Crop- 
horn was then known as Dapple. Late in one 
of the hardest winters the peninsula of northern 
Michigan has ever known she proudly stood 
guard over a spindle-legged calf only a few 
days old. 

Tom Ottway was not yet married, and had 
recently bought the valley farm, on which only 
four fields were fully cleared. His widowed 
mother kept house for him, but had been absent 
for more than a fortnight, visiting a sister in 
Canada. She had expected to be away not 
more than a week, but was detained by a severe 
February storm. The back country then could 
be reached only by stage or in private convey- 
ances, 

‘Tom was very busy while she was gone. In 
addition to feeding the sixteen head of cattle, 
the pigs, poultry and three horses, 
and getting his own meals, he spent 
every spare moment in felling trees 
in the south slashing. He wished 
to clear at least five acres there 
before the sap started, so as to burn 
the tract over early in the summer. 

As the result of his hard work, 
Tom ordinarily slept well, but of 
late his nights had been disturbed 
by the presence of wolves. ‘There 
were many big gray ones about, 
but when game was abundant they 
caused him little anxiety. Now, 
however, the deep snow had lessened 
their ordinary supply of food, and 
they were drawing nearer and nearer 
to the settled country. ‘Tom had no 
neighbors within three miles, and 
his clearing was one of the most 
exposed in the county. 

For nearly a week he had heard a 
pack in full cry not far from the 
open fields, and then, as their tracks 
showed, they had made a dash at 
the cattle-yard. The high log fence 
had repelled them, although in one 
place they had made repeated efforts 
to jump over. 

This yard was roofed over at the 
west end, and the shed thus formed 
was boarded up, except for a narrow 
gate next to the barn. A straw- 
stack near the center afforded addi- 
tional shelter, the sides having been 
eaten away by the young stock till 
they could burrow practically out of 
sight. Here they gathered to sleep 
at night, although the shed was 
deeply bedded in straw and was 
usually left open. 

The small barn was a strong 
but temporary structure, only large 
enough to shelter the horses and 
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saw two wolves sitting on their 
haunches on a knoll thirty or 
forty rods away, watching him. 
He pointed his ax-helve at 
them, like a gun, and they 
slunk off into the timber; but 















and ran up on it. Their leader lifted his fore- 
feet to the top log, and was upon the point of 
leaping into the yard, when Tom took aim at 
his side, and fired. 

The beast sank down across the fence and 
struggled for a moment, till his body slid forward 
to the trampled ground below. At the sound 
of the gun the cattle began to bellow, and at last 
bolted for the gate. Tom ‘fired again as two 
more of the wolves showed their heads, but the 
next instant was enclosed by the stampeded 
herd, and had to run for his life. He was in 
the corner by the barn, and could not dodge 
past them. 

He sprang through the gate, and was turning 


| to the left, when one of the steers, blind with 





terror, plunged headlong against him, hurling 
him against a post that supported the slab roof. 
His thick cap prevented his skull from being 
fractured, but the force of the blow was so great 
that he sank down unconscious, across his rifle, 
at the foot of the post. 

For a minute thereafter the cattle were 
jammed in the gateway; then they forced their 
way inside and crowded to the farthest corner, 
each fighting to get into the midst of the strug- 
gling mass. 

Dapple had been lying beside her calf, back 


| of the post against which Tom had come to grief. 


when he reached the barn, he | 


discovered that five lean creatures had followed 
him to the limits of the underbrush. 

Tom made everything snug for the night 
before attending to his own wants. The cattle 
were a little uneasy; they had already detected 
the presence of the pack. . The stout fence seemed 
impregnable, but there was a great drift at the 
southeast corner that ran up to within a yard 
of the topmost log. The young man regretted 
that he had not taken the time to dig it away 
that afternoon, and resolved to come out after 
supper and cut a trench next to the fence. 

Darkness came on while the meal was being 
prepared, and as he was eating, he heard a 
how! just below the barn. Going to a window, 
he saw a succession of dim forms scurrying 
across the snow round the end of the cattle-yard. 
Hastily securing his repeating rifle and cartridge- 
belt, he hurried across to the yard, where he 
hung a lighted lantern on the inside next to the 
corner of the barn. He then climbed over and 
went a few paces below the stack. He had 
arrived not a moment too soon. 





leaping and snapping. ‘The cattle started from 
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This protected her from being trampled upon, 
and kept the little creature safe. As the stam- 
pede passed her, she leaped to her feet like a 
deer, and, determined to protect her calf at all 
hazards, rushed to the open gateway. 

Ten of the wolves were now in the cattle-yard. 
For a time they hesitated. Their leader was 
dead, and the smell of this man-place was very 
disquieting. But hunger soon overcame their 
suspicions. 

As they gathered themselves together for a 
concerted rush, Tom’s wits slowly returned to 
him, and he sat upright, half-dazed. The out- 
ery of the wolves recalled him to a partial real- 
ization of the situation. 

‘Twice the wolves encircled the stack, searching 
in vain for stragglers. Then they saw Dapple, 
and rushed straight at her. 

The cow stood so that only her head and neck 
projected beyond the side posts. The first wolf 
that came was caught on her horns and hurled 
backward upon his fellows; the next and the 
next followed suit. So fierce was the cow’s 
defense that the pack then sheered off, and 
ran, yapping and leaping, along the side of the 


| shed. 


The pack ranged along the farther fence, | 





Then the calf bawled in fear, and its mother 
drew back inside the gate. On the instant the 
wolves returned, and she dashed out 
to meet them. A wiry old she 
wolf sprang directly upon her head. 
Dapple thrust her down and drove 
one sharp horn through her chest, 
inflicting a mortal wound. But the 
limp body held her nose to the 
ground, and she charged fairly out- 
side of the gate, when two more 
wolves leaped upon her shoulders. 
She was borne down till Tom could 
see nothing but a snarl of struggling 
animals. 

Then with a mighty effort she 
broke the horn short off in the 
she wolf’s carcass, and with the 
same impulse freed herself of the 
others. But she was bleeding from 
a dozen wounds and sadly crippled 
by the loss of the horn. The pack 
was upon her again in an instant, 
and but for prompt aid, she must 
have perished. 

Tom was now roused and clear- 
headed. He sprang forward and 
fired among the wolves, the muzzle 
of the weapon being held so close 
to them that the flash actually 
scorched their hair. Three times 
the rifle rang out, and then the 
survivors ran away and skulked in 
the farther end of the enclosure, 
where they could hardly be seen in 
the darkness. 

Dapple was so aroused that she 
was almost inclined to fight her res- 
cuer, but finally hurried to the side 
of her calf. The little creature, 
frightened by the smell of blood, kept 
us far from her as possible. Tom 
closed the gate, refilled the magazine 





UP ON IT. 


THE WOLVES FOUND THE BIG DRIFT AND RAN 


of his rifle, and walked to where 
the lantern was hanging. 


The trapped wolves. could not 


farm implements. The combined pig-pen and | about the stack and ran to the opposite side of escape. Turning the light upon them, he fired 


hen-house was of logs, built as a lean-to on the | the enclosure, as far away from their enemies | till the last one was dead. 
All were frightened, but | slightest effort to attack him. 


south side of the barn. 


|as they could get. 


On the day following the first actual visit of | two of the steers pawed the litter and showed 
the wolves, a ‘‘sou’ wester’”’ gathered itself to-| symptoms of a willingness to fight. There | but her wounds caused a fever that dried up 
gether somewhere over Lake Michigan, and | seemed to be about a dozen wolves outside. 


came shrieking across water, field and forest, 
bringing eighteen inches more of snow. 
fresh snow was rather heavy, but not damp 
enough to prevent it from drifting in hard 
windrows. The backwoods roads were thus 
again rendered impassable. 

Tom heard the hunting ery of the pack even 
above the howling of the storm; and in going 
to the slashing, he found a skull and thigh-bones 
where a belated deer had been pulled down and 
devoured. Most of its surviving companions 
had gone far to the southward long before. 

When he started for the house at sunset he 


Dapple and her calf were inside the shed, 


This | the gate of which Tom had closed that evening 


to keep the other cattle from them. It now 
occurred to him that the herd might be safest 
with them, as he could guard the opening over 
the gate with his rifle. 

The pack, foiled in their efforts to reach the 


| cattle by jumping over the fence on the north 


side, now started to circle the end of the yard. 
Tom ran and opened the shed gate, hoping the 
steers would lead the way inside, but instead, 
they hurried behind the stack. 

At this instant the wolves found the big drift 


They made not the 
He did what he could for Dapple’s injuries, 


her milk, and the promising calf was stunted, 
although its owner succeeded in keeping it alive. 
The other cattle were so afraid of the wolves’ 
bodies that although he skinned and removed 
them the next day, the herd could not be 
induced to leave the shed till driven to do so by 
thirst. 

Another pack crossed the clearing the next 
night, but did not venture near the buildings. 
The money received from bounties and the sale 
of the peltries more than paid all damages, 
although Dapple—or Crophorn, as she was 
henceforth called—was ruined, except as an 
example of bovine courage and fidelity. 
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KING ALFONSO AND THE HEIR APPARENT. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
(= have power to save us against our- 


selves. A fanatical woman who set out 
to fast for sixty days was ordered by the judge, 
to whom her husband appealed, to eat. Upon 
her refusal to do so, the judge’s order to feed 
her by force was carried out by doctors and 
nurses. 


Pye ive is expected to follow the precedent 
established when a pension was granted to 
the widow of President Garfield by granting 
a pension to Mrs. Cleveland. It is fitting that 
those ladies who have presided over the White 
House when it was occupied by their husbands 
should be the wards of the nation. 

he Shakespeare Memorial Committee has 

agreed that the tercentennial monument to 
the poet shall take the form of an endowed 
national theater in ‘London. This is more ap- 
propriate than the erection of a lump of marble 
symbols. To encourage the dramatic art is 
the finest way of honoring the dramatist. 


ireless telegraphy has made carrier-pigeons 

superfluous, in the estimation of the 
British Admiralty, which has discontinued its 
pigeon ‘‘service’’ and sold the birds—in pairs, 
let us hope, to engaged couples. ‘*Love’’ and 
‘*dove’’ have rimed immemorially, and nothing 
could be more romantic than billets-doux by 
pigeon-post. 


Taig by the success of its experiment 
last year, the New York State Department 
of Agriculture is extending this year its work 
of providing farmers with boys from ‘ city 
schools. A vacation of labor in the fields is 
good for a healthy boy, and likely to be a 
pleasant vacation, and the farmer is glad to get 
the young, green hands. 
peerentenn, whatever their other duties may 
be, owe it to the public to improve not only 
labor conditions but labor results, that is, to 
stand for good workmanship. Three carpenters’ 
unions in Massachusetts have recognized this 
obligation to themselves and to public interest 
by requiring new members to pass a stiff prac- 
tical examination for admission to the brother- 
hood of skilled workmen. 
bee birth of an infante of Spain but little 
more than a year after the birth of his 
brother, the heir apparent, makes fairly secure 
the succession to the throne. Young Alfonso, 
the big brother of the new prince, is a sturdy 
youngster, as his photograph on his father’s 
knee makes evident. He is dressed as a private 
soldier of the royal regiment, and is a baby in 
trousers of whom any father might well be 
proud. as 
ast month a Spanish naval school-ship, the 
Nautilus, entered the harbor of Havana— 
the first Spanish naval vessel to visit Cuba since 
the war. A committee of Spanish citizens wel- 
comed it, and liberated a score of white doves 
bearing streamers of the Spanish colors. Many 
of the doves alighted in the rigging of the ship 
under the folds of the Cuban flag, that had been 
floated to the breeze from the mainmast. What- 
ever may be its future, the history of Cuba is 
indissolubly linked with that of Spain. 
Or of the whimsical characters in a story 
by Miss Alice Brown conceived the idea 
of a ‘‘patent dog-barker,’’ which could be put 
in the front yard by unprotected women to 
frighten tramps away by mechanical imitation 
of a dog. Paris has outdone this comic idea in 
sober earnest. Some people try to escape the 
dog tax by concealing their animals. The police 
have secured the service of professional barkers, 
who ‘‘make a noise like a dog’’ outside sus- 
pected houses. The dog inside replies, and the 
barker reports to the tax-collector. 
Now that many of their women patrons are 
absent for the summer, a codperative 
sewing-shop in New York has announced that 
it will take care of the clothes of bachelors and 
of ‘‘summer husbands.’” The woman manager 
says that it is especially intended to look after 
the men whose wives are away. ‘The bachelor, 
she says, has learned how to have his things 
mended, but the husband of a devoted wife is 
helpless when left to himself. Ie does not even 
know, according to this intending benefactress, 
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what needs to be done to his clothes, so 
it has been announced that ‘‘the shop is com- 
petent to execute orders without directions.’’ 
All that is expected of the man is that he tie 
up the bundle and have it left at the shop. 
‘‘The most helpless husband ought to be able 
to tie up the bundle.”” At any rate, the man- 
ager pays him the compliment of thinking so. 


he old house in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 

shire, which was the early home of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, and the scene of many adven- 
tures in his ‘‘Story of a Bad Boy,’’ has been 
restored to the condition in which that whole- 
some bad boy knew it, has been made the 
repository of relics of the author, and opened to 
the public as an Aldrich memorial. Literary 
monuments usually interest only adults, but this 
| one ought to be a shrine for New England boys, 
since its existence rests upon the life of boys 
and Mr. Aldrich’s loving interpretation of it. 
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SONG - WRITING. 


The crowning meed of praise belongs 
To him who makes a people’s songs. 
Wallace Bruce. 


* © 


BREAKING OFF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS. 


he termination of diplomatic relations be- 
‘i tween two countries is justly regarded as 

a matter of great gravity, which may, 
although it not necessarily does, become a pre- 
liminary to war. 

There are three occasions for the recall of a 
foreign minister: the fact that he is persona 
non grata, that is, a person not acceptable, to 
the ruler or government to which he is accred- 
ited; unfitness for his position in the eyes of 
his own government; and lastly, difficulties 
between the two governments which seem 
incapable of adjustment by peaceable means. 
The recent withdrawal of the representative of 
the United States in Venezuela belongs to this 
last class. 

No government is under obligation to send or 
to receive diplomatic agents, but inasmuch as 
official intercourse is impossible without them, 
any country which should decline to make use 
of them would by so doing place itself outside 
the family of nations and the pale of inter- 
national law. 

This being the case, the breaking off of diplo- 
matic relations is regarded as a sign of the 
deepest displeasure, and as an intentional affront. 
It is as if the one nation should say to the other, 
**T consider you to be no longer fit to associate 
with. Henceforth, therefore, I shall refuse to 
speak to you, and you will refrain from speaking 
to me.’’ 

When states have determined upon war, the 
withdrawal of the diplomatic representatives on 
both sides is a preliminary to the opening of 
hostilities. But the trouble which led to the 
ending of the diplomatic relations may be ad- 
justed, unless war has actually been declared. 
Such a case occurred in 1848, when the British 
ambassador at Madrid was ordered to leave the 
country because of his alleged encouragement 


tions between Spain and Great Britain were 
suspended for a period of two years; but they 
were renewed again without a war. 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


here has lately been held in Newport, 
T Monmouthshire, England, a congress or 

convention which would be impossible 
in the United States, since the societies which 
were represented by their delegates are almost 
non-existent and unknown in this country. 

The gathering was the Congress of the Codp- 
erative Union, the central body which repre- 
sents the codperative manufacturing, selling and 
purchasing societies of the English working 
people. 

This movement, which was started many 
years ago in this country, but made no progress 
and was ultimately abandoned, has attained 
astonishing proportions in England. The cen- 
tral board of the union received reports last 
year from more than fifteen hundred coéperative 
societies, representing a membership of almost 
two and a half million persons. The trade 
done by the societies during the year amounted 
to more than one hundred million pounds 
sterling, and realized profits of twelve million 
pounds. 

The societies are of several kinds—productive, 
wholesale and retail. Those in the first class 
are simply manufacturing businesses in which 
a definite share of profits is set aside for labor, 
above the usual rate of wages, and in which 
these profits may be applied to the purchase of 
shares, or stock, in the company. This does 
not differ much from the profit-sharing plans of 
some of the great American industries. 

The trading associations, however, are not 
paralleled by anything in America. They are 
virtually great stores, the capital for which 
is furnished by the money paid for shares. 
They are conducted not so much for cash profits 
as for the purpose of enabling the members to 
buy as near cost as possible. 

Coéperative farming has not yet become well 
established, but the union advises its societies 





of revolutionists. As a result, diplomatic rela-. 





to take advantage of the chance to acquire land 
under the recent small holdings and allotments 
acts, and to cultivate it codperatively. 

The strength of the labor-unions in America 
and the growth of sentiment favorable to the 
trial of certain socialistic doctrines make it 
seem rather surprising that coéperation has not 
received more attention. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL DRESS. 


She took the bits of happiness 
That foolish folk had thrown away. 
Priscilla Leonard. 


* ¢ 


MUCH IN LITTLE. 


arly New England novels were rich in 

description of the ‘‘great’’ kitchen, with 

its ‘‘vast’’ fireplace, its high dresser, its 

table as large as a room, and its row of closets 

fit to hold the commissary department of a regi- 

ment. The account was true to life, but it was 

a more attractive picture to the novelist than it 

ever could have been to the practical housewife, 

who had to traverse the long spaces of the room 
day after day. 

The latest labor-saving device is the small 
kitchen. The young wife who cannot afford 
a big room for her culinary mysteries has the 
advantage over her grandmother by so much. 
A kitchen seven feet by ten permits one to reach 
anything in it by a turn on the heel. The 
miles of walking in the old kitchen may be 
transformed, if one chooses, into comfortable 
sitting on a high stool. The stove, the flour- 
barrel, the sink and the ironing-board are all 
within reaching distance. Even the modern 
refrigerator is constructed to bear the neighbor- 
hood of the oven without great waste of ice. 

The only disadvantage of the small kitchen 
is its temperature in hot weather. That evil 
is greatly reduced by the use of the electric or 
the charcoal flat-iron, the gas range, the ‘‘hay- 
box cooker,’’ and the device of having every 
article of kitchen furniture on casters, so that it 
can be moved by the touch of a finger. Bread- 
mixers and dish-washers and washing-machines 
are good, too; but all these are expensive. The 
‘*much in little’’ costs less than the big kitchen, 
and saves wear and tear not only of shoes, but 
of nerve and temper and spirit, besides cultiva- 
ting to their highest point the womanly virtues 
of order and method. 


* ¢ 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


eriods of history are classified by the domi- 
nant ideas which they contributed or by 
which they were controlled. The past 
thirty years have been called the age of business. 
Carlyle scornfully regarded his time as the age 
of political economy. The age of faith and the 
age of science name chapters in the story of 
the human race definite in character, although 
not sharply separated in time. 

The twentieth century may go down in history 
as the age of hygiene. The subject of health, 
which has always in a passive sense been every- 
body’s business, is now everybody’s business in 
an active sense. The physician no longer fights 
alone, but is merely the sanitary expert in a 
large but unorganized army against disease. 
The clergyman and the ethical leader have 
joined the army because they know that sin 
breeds in dirt, starvation and disease. The 
political economist finds that preventable disease 
is an enormous waste, much worse than cutting 
down all the forests. Education is largely a 
problem of the hygiene of children. Moreover, 
the dependence of the health of all on the health 
of each has affected the fundamental problem of 
government, the relation of individual rights to 
common welfare. 

An expression of the fusion of all human 
interests in the basic interest of health is the 
formation of the Committee of One Hundred 
on National Health of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. The committee 
was formed a year ago, and it is not yet time 
to say whether its stupendous program is more 
than a fine idea on paper. It proposes to estab- 
lish a department of hygiene in the national 
government, and to enlist a volunteer Sanitary 
Army with headquarters in every town. Already 
fifty thousand are enlisted, including physicians, 
philanthropists and teachers. 

Disease is unnecessary and the most expensive 
thing in the world. Our most important duty is 
to get rid of it. The problem is simple to state. 
The solution of it will be the labor of a century, 
perhaps of this century. 


* & 


ANOTHER SERVICE FOR THE CHURCH. 

hurches minister more and more to all 
( the needs of people. The Sunday-school 

library, one of the modern innovations, 
was designed first for the younger, and later 
for the older attendants, first made up of strictly 
religious books, and afterward of books of a 
more miscellaneous character. 

A parish library is an incalculable benefit. A 
few good books, easily accessible, give impetus 
to the habit of good reading among men and 
women, and by so much discourage idle or 
foolish or vicious reading. It should exclude 
fiction. A thousand influences are at work to 
induce the reading of novels. The church need 
not antagonize the novel, but its force should go 
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to fostering a taste for biography, travels, essays, 
and books on philanthropic and religious sub- 
jects. 

The taking of books from a parish library 
should be as simple as possible. Red tape has 
no place in the service of the church to its chil- 
dren. Each book may contain a card with the 
title written on it, and space for the name and 
address of the borrower, and this may be left 
in a convenient box. The regulations of the 
library should be few. Some books may be lost 
and some kept too long; but this is better than 
stiff requirements as to the use of books. 

A wise committee for the selection of the new 
books is essential. The work is good for the 
committee as well as for the parish, and may 
be made delightful. Arrangements are possible 
with a bookseller by which books read and not 
approved may be returned, a small payment 
being made for the loss of freshness by the 
reading. ‘The discussion of books by the com- 
mittee will rouse interest in the library, and 
will tend to keep the additions to it in the plane 
of the popular demand. 

The circulation of such a library will surprise 
even its friends. One library of twenty-five 
hundred volumes boasts a circulation equal to 
the size of the collection. A village library of 
sixty books registers three hundred readings in 
a single winter. 
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HORSES AND HORSES. 


ne of the pleas made by defenders of the 

race-track is that it stimulates the art of 

horse-breeding, and so helps to improve 
the ‘‘noble servant of mankind.’’ The owner 
of the winning horse in a recent race patted his 
wonderful beast, and addressed to the reporters’ 
note-books a sentimental protest against the 
narrow-minded enemies of the ‘‘ chestnut 
beauty’’ whose hearts were not touched, whose 
eyes were not delighted by the magnificent 
product of the breeders’ skill. 

Any one who lives in the horse country 
knows that this is little less than nonsense. 
The racing horse is built rather for speed than 
for strength, and is usually short-lived, and in 
any event worthless after a few races. Thou- 
sands of horses are racked to pieces to try out 
the few, and the horse that does not ‘‘make 
good’”’ is of no more use to the horse racer and 
breeder than a counterfeit bill. 

The really fine horses, the saddlers, drivers 
and work-horses are bred for all merits,—beauty, 
speed, stamina and disposition,—and even the 
commonly good ones are worth taking care of. 
The breeding and development of these normal 
horses will always go on, and the real virtues 
of the horse would not suffer if every race-horse 
in the world were killed. The horse bred for 
speed only is a freak. Especially freakish is 
the American racer designed for the short sprint 
—about as far from all-round horse excellence 
as a man would be from human excellence who 
could do nothing but run hundred-yard dashes 
for two or three years, and spent the rest of 
his life in a hospital for incurables or an idiot 
asylum. 

* & © 


ver since the first mass was said by a priest on 
this continent, America has been tothe Roman 
Catholic Church missionary ground. As such, its 
relations to the Vatican have been under the juris- 
diction of the “Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith”—a committee of cardinals. The Pope 
has now ordered that the church in the United 
States, as well as in Canada, Great Britain and 
some other countries, shall be placed on the same 
footing as itis in the Catholic countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, and shall communicate with Rome 
through the papal secretary of state. The change 
will make no difference perceptible to the lay 
members of the church, but it will simplify many 
matters in the general administration in this 
country, and is therefore important to more than 
ten million Americans. 
idnes, a manufacturing town of about thirty 
thousand inhabitants, situated on the 
Mersey, a few miles from Liverpool, is put for- 
ward by English papers as enjoying “the world’s 
cheapest gas.” Since the latest reduction, made 
in June, the price to ordinary consumers is 
twenty-eight cents per thousand cubic feet; to 
consumers of more than three million feet a year. 
twenty-four cents; to all users of gas for motive- 
power purposes, twenty cents. In addition to 
supplying light, heat and power at these low 
prices, the gas department contributes ten thou 
sand dollars a year to the borough rates—this sum 
representing profits. 


nm years ago American school children co1i- 

tributed money for a statue of Lafayette ii 
Paris. In 1900, during the Paris Exposition, « 
plaster model was set up, which soon got shabby. 
and made American visitors to Paris impatien' 
for the sculptor to finish the permanent statu: 
Mr. Bartlett’s final work was dedicated on tli 
Fourth of July, and it is said to be a splendi 
work of art. — 
Ss wise and far-sighted a body as the manag: 

ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad has see: 
fit to plant more than two and a quarter millio! 
young trees on its land along its tracks, and seed 
of both hardwood and cone-bearing trees, in bed 
from which transplantation can be made. T!) 
purpose is one of economy—to provide its ow 
supply of ties by and by without drawing on tl 
forests. 


¢ Pittsburg there was recently opened the firs' 
experiment station in America for the develo} 

ment of safety appliances and precautions fol 
mines. This is a step in advance, but it st! 



























leaves us behind the more progressive nations of 
Europe, where much more has been done to pre- 
vent accidents due to carelessness and poor equip- 


ment. 
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THE PURSUER PURSUED. 


randmother Truman was not eavesdropping, 

but she happened to be in the sitting-room 
when pretty Marie Dresser ran in and asked to 
use the telephone because the one at her home 
was out of order, and it would have been difficult 
for any one to escape hearing what followed. 

“Hello, Cliff!” Marie began, in a voice that 
would have been considered loud in grandmother’s 
day. “What you going to do to-night? Study? 
You’re not, either! I know better. It’s just an 
excuse to get out of coming to see me — Oh, yes, 
come on! I think you’re mean if you don’t. But 
I’m going to make fudge, Clifford. Doesn’t that 
tempt you? Well, can’t you come to-morrow 
night, then? Pshaw! I don’t believe you want 
to come one bit. Then how about Wednesday 
evening? You horrid thing! What’sthat? Thurs- 
day? W-well, all right, but I think you might 
come to-night. This sudden devotion to study is 
alarming. I’m going to be awfully dull and lone- 
some. Yes, Isee you’re terribly sorry. Thursday 
evening, then? Good-by!” 

Then Marie hung up the receiver, called another 
number, and had practically the same conversation 
with a second boy, except that she finally suc- 
eeeded in making him promise to call the next 
evening. After that she went home with a discon- 
tented look on her face ; and when Morris Truman 
walked into the sitting-room a few minutes later, 
his stately grandmother met him with an-expres- | 
sion of incredulous dismay. 

“Morris,” she asked, “do young ladies nowadays 
get down on their knees and implore the young 
men to call on them?” 

Morris laughed. ‘“ You’ve struck it, grand-| 
mother,” he said. “The fellows were talking 


about that down at the frat house this very day. 


It’s mighty hard to refuse a girl’s invitation,— 
seems ungallant, you know,—but a man’s got to 
be lively with first-class excuses if he wants to keep 
an evening or two in the week for himself. Tom 


Irwin told a pretty good joke about a man who | to 
was invited to call on a girl Monday night, and | 


got out of it very neatly. Then she followed | 
it up by asking him for Tuesday night, and he 
pleaded an engagement again. But she went right 
on through the week, and when she got to Satur- | 
day he couldn’t think of any way to escape; so he 
blurted out, ‘Oh, well, make it Monday night ant | 
have done with it!’” 


But Morris’s joke fell flat. “I think it’s per- 


fectly dreadful,” said Grandmother Truman. “The | 


girls ought to know how they’re making you boys 
talk. Morris, I wish you’d go straight and tell 
that story to Marie Dresser.” 

“Marie Dresser! Well, I guess not!’’ was the 
horrified answer. “She’d think I was a perfect 
hoor!” 

*¢ © 


TREASURES REGAINED. 


nd you couldn’t even be read to, you poor 
thing! How tedious these long weeks must 
have been!”’ 

The convalescent smiled. ‘No, though at first, 
when I found that voices troubled me, and I was 
still too weak to do anything myself, and just 
enough better to want occupation, I did feel 
rather desperate ; for they’d warned me I should 
recover very slowly. 

“Then, one day, I heard a bobolink outside in 
the apple-tree, and found myself trying to quote 


Bryant’s ‘Robert-o’-Lincoln’ that I’'d learned long | 


ago at school: 
“*Bobolink, bobolink, spink, spank, spink!’ 


I got the refrain at once, and then the first line 


of the first verse; and there I stuck. Presently I 
gave up trying to remember, and took a nap. And 
when I waked up, I found myself finishing the 
stanza aloud. 

“Soon, by bits and scraps, with rests between, I 
had recovered the whole poem. One poem led to 
others. I used to learn by heart readily, just for 






| science in the Government College at Lahore, tells 


pleasure, and I knew a good many, though I had | 


supposed them forgotten past recall. Such a 
comfort and delight as I found them! Some I 
recovered wholly, some only in part. When I 
found it really impossible to remember any more, 
I would get some one to read just the next line or 
verse, and go on again from that. 
it would bring back the rest. 

“Finding my joy in my old poems, my sister had 
the bright idea of trying old pictures. She brought 
out those we brought from our trip to Italy,—I 
hadn’t looked them over for years,—and put them, 
— one or two at a time, within easy view of my 

ed. 

“Every few days she would change them for 
hew. I learned to know and appreciate each one 
more, I am afraid, than I ever did the originals; 
and they recalled, besides, as I lay looking, with 
my mind quite unperturbed by outside affairs, all 
sorts of pleasant memories of places, people, little 
incidents and adventures that had been long, as it 
were, smothered under and forgotten in the rush 
of life. It’s not so tedious a thing, after all, to lie 
still and regain lost treasures.” 

“Not if one has the treasures to regain,” re- 
marked her friend, dubiously. “But suppose one’s 
mental attic were empty?” 

“Most attics nowadays are not,” asserted the 
convalescent. “On the contrary, they’re overfull. 
We lose things in the clutter.” 


* ©¢ 


AT THE TELLER’S WINDOW. 


Tt Stories at the expense of women in their re- 
lations to bank-accounts are legion. Perhaps 
there will always remain a sort of fascinating per- 
plexity for a woman about the operations by which 
a bank takes her money and returns it to her 
again. 

The excellent but inexperienced widow who put 
five hundred dollars into her box at the safe 
deposit vault connected with her bank, and then 
could not understand why she did not draw inter- 
est on the money, is but one example of the feminine 


Almost always | 
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acceptance of mystery as a natural feature in the | 
financial world. 

The matron who resents the notice from her | 
bank of an overdrawn account, and protests that 
her check-book is not nearly empty, reappears to 
the patient officials year after year. 

The latest example of feminine banking is fur- 
nished by a young New York girl, whose allowance 
was deposited with a certain trust company whose | 
solvency was doubtful during the recent panic. 
She stood valiantly in line for fourteen hours, and 
reached the teller’s window,thoroughly exhausted, 
to learn that her~account was twenty-four dollars 
overdrawn. 





* ¢ 


MOLLY LOCKET. 


mong the survivors of the Pequawket tribe of | 
Indians in Maine, one of the latest and most | 
noted was Molly Locket. In the pages of ‘‘Mothers 
of Maine” it is said that in the ethnological col- 
lection of the Maine Historical Society may be 
seen a birch-bark box made by Molly Locket. 
Beside it is a small case made of porcupine quills, 
which bears the inscription: 
Old Moll Locket 
Made this pocket. 
She was a Pequawket 
And last on the docket. 


There was an earlier rime than this connected 
with the name of this Indian squaw: 


Molly Locket lost her pocket, 
Lydia Fisher found it, 

Nothing in it worth a copper 
But the binding round it. 


But the memory of this Pequawket worthy is 
| best preserved in the following traditional story: 
On returning from a long journey to Canada, 
| where she had been to consult with a priest about 
| having her husband (sanap) removed from pur- 
| gatory, she related the a 
The priest told ‘her to put down her mone 
which she did without retainin ~~, for herself, 
He then prayed for her husban Then he had 





concluded, Moll asked : 
“— he, out?” 
“en 


an 1 a sure?” 
; she ‘then snatched up the coins and started to 
eave. 

“Hold!” cried the priest. “If you take that 
money I'll pray your husband back into purga- 


Wim a twinkle in her eye, she answered : 
‘Oh, no; my sanap eunnin Whenever he got 
into a bad’ place, he always s * up a stick.’ 


| * ¢ 
BENEFITS UNFORGOT. 


he busiest person is the one who finds the most 

| time. So it is that the brain which has the 

most demands on its activity is the one which 

finds room for remembering the little things which 

make up so much of life. Catharine V. R. Bonney 

gives a pleasant instance illustrative of this in her 
“Legacy of Historical Gleanings.” 


In 1778 General Lafayette accompanied James 
Duane to a council at Johnstown. On the way 
they visited Col. Philip Van Rensselaer. There 
was snow on the ground, and the weather was 
intensely cold. 

When the general proceeded on his journey, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer insisted on his accepting a 
her of on long woolen stockings, the work of 

rer own hand s, to draw over his thin’ silk hose. 

In 1824 Lafayette was again in the United States, 
and among his various visits he paid one to the 
daughter of Philip Van Rensselaer. There he 
met the mother of his hostess, and in meg to 
the old lady, he reminded her of the day when, 
clad in regimental small-clothes and white silk 
stockings, he received from her hospitable hands 
the warm woolen koussen. 

He poy og the great comfort the stock- 
ings had given him ~y told the venerable dame 
that he was her debto 
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| HIS STATUS. 


he caste system is so deeply rooted among the 
people of India that Christianized Hindus are 
still under its potent influence. For example, 
Mr. J. C. Oman, formerly professor of natural 


in his recent book, “The Brahmans, Deists and 
Muslims of India,” of the native Christian head 
master of a mission school who was asked in a 
court of justice what his religion was. 


“Brahman-Christian,” he replied. 
The judge, who was a European, not recognizing | 
such a sect, asked for more information. 
“I am a’ Brahman- Christian,” reiterated the | 
head master. “I cannot cail myself simply a 
Christian, ” he continued, with some warnth, 
“when that_Choorah [sweeper there is also a 
Christian. I am a Brahman-Christian, sir.” 
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AN OLD LAW. 


he late Albert Pell, a Conservative member of 
Parliament, who devoted his life to the better- | 
ment of agriculture, the prevention of cattle dis- 
ease and the administration of the poor laws, was 
a man of ready wit. 


It_is stated in a recently published volume of 
reminiscences of Mr. Pell that during an elec- | 
tion he was — if he was not the member who 
had made the law which commanded poor men to 
sup vort their parents. } 

vo,” he rapped out, “that is an older law. It | 
was written by God Almighty on two tables of | 
stone and brought down by Moses from Mount | 
Sinai; and as far as I can make out, Thomas, it is 
od stone and not the law that has got into your 
eart.” 


e © 
ALL BOUND. 


AS of culture and poetic taste went to a 
publie library and asked for Shelley’s “Pro- | 
metheus Unbound.” 
He was rather taken aback when the librarian 
replied, with great hauteur: 
‘We don’t keep any unbound books in this | 
library.” 
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A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


arroll always looks so well-dressed,” Mrs. 
Earle remarked, approvingly; “yet he | 
ean’t have much money to spend on clothes.” 
“That’s it,” said Mr. Earle, ot 3 


dresses in g taste because he can 
things that are in bad taste. 


“ 


“He | 
afford | 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’[ Adv. 
. 

Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 

ache and induces refreshing sleep. [Adr. 








A‘. LAST, BOYS, I have perfec teda TOY AIR-SHIP | | 
that will really fly. — fly for blocks. Not a kite, but 

a real mechanical Mac’ . dust pull the string | 
thatstarts the propel orand away it goes, just likea bire | 
—and it flies for bloc a Sent eae aed on receipt Js 2 = | 
Reynolds Nov. Co.,537 Pac. Bldg., rancisco. Boy agts. wtd. | 


COMMON-SENSE TREATMENT FOR 


HAY-FEVER AND ASTHMA. 


Let us tell you about THE HAYES METHOD and | 
its success. You can stay at home and work. fet} 
i= Y-81,free. Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, 


Wanted jo learn telegra- 











phy and take Railway 
positions. , wages. 
expenses low. School 36 


‘ears old. Connected with railroads. —- free. 
ALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janes 


A ents:$103. 50 per month 
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Scissors. 
Glabene, Colas cokd' 32 pairs in 8 
hours, mhene ~~ you can do it, we show TOTHE 
bow. Fags Ourrrr. Thomas Mfg. Ce., 59 Home Bidg.,Dayton,0. 
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Elastic Stockings 
QUALITY AND PRICES 
BEYOND COMPARISON. 

MAnS v0 mageure: WEAR LONGEST; PRICED 
E LOWEST of any made in the United 
States, b Wesnre ronene half. ave. Booklet, 
“* VARIC HAT THEY ARE AND 
ives full _ for 
- . SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
oo Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
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be. ANTISEPTIC 
DENTAL CREAM 


COMES OUT A RIBBO 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE BRUSH 





ELICIOUS, antiseptic— 
— more convenient, more efh- 
cient, and less wasteful than 


powder. The Colgate quality in 


ANOTHER ORIGINAL 
COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE & oD. Fapiines 1806, 

ew -US.A 

Makers of the month +p fame d Cashmere Bouquet 
Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume, 
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after you ve 


eaten your fill 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 
add another thrill. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 


licious cream. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Cabinet, Hand Lift 
Companion Special 


Style 3, 
Style 4, 


Style 12a, Writing Desk Cabinet, 


west of these four states. 





The New Companion Quality 


TEN STYLES—ONE a eeataial 


Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers . : . $17.75 
Style 1, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . , : ‘ 20.75 
Style 24, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers ; ‘ 21.75 


Style 5a, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ‘ ; 20.75 
Style 7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers ; . 21.75 
Style 10a, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift : ‘ 24.75 


Style 11a, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 
we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES OF 
STITCHING DONE ON THE 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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easily accounts for the 
universal popularity of 
the machine. The New 
Companion has made a 
name for itself upon 
merit. Prospective cus- 
tomers may rest assured, 
therefore, that when they 
purchase a New Compan- 
ion they will secure a 
machine of the highest 
possible type. 


23.75 
19.25 


26.75 
29.75 


At the above prices we deliver 
the sewing machines freight 
For $3.00 extra 


Automatic L ift 


MACHINE. 
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hen the salt wave laps on the long, dim shore, 
And frets the reef with its windy sallies, 
And the dawn’s white light is threading once more 
The purple firs in the landward valleys, 
While yet the arms of the wide, gray sea 
Are cradling the sunrise that is to be, 
The fisherman’s boat, through the mist afar, 
Has sailed in the wake of the morning star. 


The wind in his cordage and canvas sings 

Its old, glad song of strength and endeavor ; 
And up from the heart of the ocean rings 

A call of courage and cheer forever. 
Toil and danger and stress may wait 
Beyond the arch of the morning’s gate, 
But he knows that behind him, upon the shore, 
A true heart prays for him evermore. 


When a young moon floats in the hollow sky, 
Like a fairy shallop, all pale and golden, 
And over the rocks, that are grim and high, 

The lamp of the lighthouse aloft is holden ; 
When the bay is like to a lucent cup, 
With glamour and glory and glow filled up, 
In the track of the sunset, across the foam, 
The fisherman’s boat comes sailing home. 


The wind is singing a low, sweet song 
Of a rest well won and a toil well over, 
And there on the shore shines clear and strong 
The star of the home light to guide the rover. 
And deep unto deep may call and wail, 
But the fisherman laughs as he furls his sail, 
For the bar is’ passed and the reef is dim, 
And a true heart is waiting to welcome him. 
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THE STORY OF LITTLE JOHNNIE. 


ver thirty years ago an 
O institution for needy 

children in one of the 
New England coast cities 
became overcrowded, and 
plans for an extension were 
considered. 

One of the newcomers was Johnnie, a hand- 
some, sweet-tempered little fellow, grateful for 
every kindness, and with an affectionate nature 
that clung to every one who patted his head or 
gave him a smile. Johnnie, however, would 
rouse the whole dormitory by crying at night, 
and the attendant in charge was in the habit of 
dealing rather severely with him. When this 
came to the knowledge of the head of the insti- 
tution, he said, ‘‘ William, the next time Johnnie 
cries in the night you may come for me.’’ 

Only a night or two later William roused 
the superintendent, saying, ‘‘Johnnie is crying 
again, sir.’’ 

‘*Thank you, William. I will go to him.’’ 

In a little while he was standing by the 
child’s little white bed. 

‘*Well, Johnnie, my boy, what is it?’’ he 
said, gently ; and as the two short, chubby arms 
were upstretched, the child sobbed: 

“O sir, I wanted somebody to kiss so bad, 
and I hadn’t anybody ; and then I cried !’’ 

The superintendent gently kissed the trembling 
lips, and putting his cheek down on the 
pillow beside the little brown head, he kept it 
there until the child’s deep breathing told him 
that the hungry little heart .had forgotten its 
trouble. 

He returned to his room, feeling, as he had 
never felt before, how much children need a 
home atmosphere and home love—something 
that an institution can never supply. He tried 
to think how a change could be made for the 
better. The problem was still troubling him 
the next day, when he saw the weekly boat from 
a productive island far down the harbor coming 
in. 

As he watched it, a thought came to him like 
an inspiration. He knew the captain to be a 
good man, and he said, nodding to Johnnie, 
who had followed in his wake as he walked 
down to look at the cargo: 

‘*See that boy, skipper ?’’ 

“] 2," 

‘*Well, the state pays us two dollars a week 
for caring for him. Now if you and your wife 
will take him into your family and be good to 
him, the two dollars a week shall be yours. 
He’s a loving little fellow and he wants a 
home.’’ 

The proposal pleased the captain, and when 
Johnnie understood the situation, he was not 





at all unwilling. A few kind words and a! 


boatman’s ‘‘snack’’ on board the little craft 
with the captain made him well acquainted, 
and when the boat put out, his heart was light 
and his face radiant. He was to have dogs, 
kittens, fowls, and a mother just like anybody, 
and to go fishing every day. 

‘*Bring him back next week if he is not con- 
tented,’’ was the parting charge. But the next 
week Johnnie sent his love, and the skipper 
said : 

‘*That fine little chap likes it over there, and 
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my sister, who lives close by me, says, ‘Haven’t 
you a boy for her to board?’ ”’ 

The institution sent her one, and thus it went 
on until there were seventy of the boys in good 
families on that island at one time. 

They did not have to enlarge the building, so 
the state was spared that expense; and the 
family life in that healthy spot, remote from 
temptation, proved to be the best thing in the 
world for the boys. 

The children did as much for the island as 
the island did for them. The church had been 
shut up for two or three years, but the children’s 
home sent over a minister, a bright man, whose 
health demanded a change. He organized a 
Sunday-school and held regular services. There 
were no day-schools, and so teachers and books 
were sent. 

From the institution was sent also a library 
of one thousand volumes, and as they never 
came back, it is to be presumed that they were 
read. 

Since that time the state has followed the 
practise of having its needy children boarded in 
reliable families; and other states have adopted 
the plan with success. 

Johnnie is a man now, and a good one. He 
said to the superintendent not Jong ago, ‘‘ Your 
sending me to that island home was a divine 
providence. It gave me some one to father and 
mother me, and I needed love as much as I 

needed food and clothes.’’ 
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A JAPANESE ON BASEBALL. 


| ne of the traits which all observers notice 
| O in the Japanese is a mental alertness which 

enables them to become interested in all 
| sorts of things that are new to them, and to get a 
| singularly just impression of the manners and 
| customs of other nations... It sometimes happens, 
| however, that their acquaintance with the English 
language is not quite adequate to the expression 
of their knowledge, and the results are often 
amusing. The following description of baseball 
by a young Japanese was sent to The Companion 
by a contributor, who gives.assurances of its gen- 
uineness: 


It has come the idea time for the sport on the 
greuné. Snow already melted away and spring 

irds is announcing the string to be satisfied by 
Hundreds souls of atheletic heroes who eagerly 
were waiting for the bravely contest of sporty 
game from long dead winter. ‘ 

We can see now the white batterflies are flying 
around green meadow at the golden day as if they 
were in the Palaces of paradise. 

s Americans are known as the most sport 
nation in the atheletic ground, Indeed he is founder 
of this bravely game. 

I used to play base ball when I was attend 
Academy while I was into Japan. I was so fond 
of this game that I always was behind my dinner, 
making great trouble forfamily. 1 was so thought- 
less boy that I did not think about any y’s 


myself. 

One day my mother had became very angry that 
I had done for her so much disorder against regu- 
larity. She scold me, “Why don’t you come and 
take dinner with us at regular time, otherwise 
you can have dinner since now.” This was m 
answer, “I like base ball better than dinner. 
will place it as long as I can without my dinner 
if it is not make me hungry.” 

Base ball farms phalanx square about four acres 
in size which limited by the line. It consists two 
parties, offenser and defenser having nine men at 
each sides. Those who are defensers take place 
on_the oomne in each position in order to watch 
ball which attacked by runner. Catcher behind 
home base, short stop between third base and 
vitcher, and pitcher are most important positions 
n that game, so that we must have those skilfull 
men to those position. Home base, first base, 
second and third is esteemed as castle. 

It is necessary for runner to knot ball within 
the line without ais for three strikes, and he 
must reach castle before ball hand to defenser 
who keep that position. 

In this way if runner ran eeny eee h second 
and third to home base without killing by enemy 
| he get one point for his party. 
| Game consist nine times. At end of game it is 
| counted by time keeper and is announce by umpire. 
| Itis the enthusiasm game in the beautiful sea- 
}son. As Olympia —_— construct the soul of 
| Greek and inspired the peoples to develope in the 
art and literature in the early history, this base 
ball game will be influenced American —_ brave, 
strong activity and patient both physically as 
well as moral. 
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THRIFTY BLUEJACKETS. 


he bluejacket’s pay is small, ranging from 
T sixteen dollars to seventy dollars a month; 

but, as a writer in the New York Sun re- 
cently said, all his expenses except clothing are 
provided for. Moreover, the thrifty and clever 
find ways of adding to their income. Among the 
seven hundred men on a battle-ship are workmen 
of every trade, and many of them find ways of 
employing their spare time profitably. 


A machinist has been known to build an engine 
to his profit. Many clever machinists have built 
miniature great guns, mounts and all,—not mere 
toys, but guns that will fire,—and disposed of them 
at profit to themselves. 

ne of the most profitable trades is that of tailor. 
Bluejackets like neat clothes, and a great many 
of thein have an idea that they can’t get a proper 
fit from the paymaster’s storerooms. They are 
also fond of fancy stitching, which is not found 
on government clothing. ence, a rich harvest 
for the handy, clever men with the sewing- 
machine. Half a dozen tailors are found on ever 
ship, and their services are always in demand. 
The bluejacket provides the cloth, which he ob- 
tains from the paymaster, and the tailor makes 
the clothes at from six dollars to ten dollars a 
suit. A handy tailor has more than once been 
—— to draw more money in a month than his 
captain. 
| nother profitable trade is that of the barber. 
A barber is generally enlisted as alandsman. His 
pay is sixteen dollars a month. On board ship the 
| executive officer designates the barber who shall 
have the virtual monopoly, and he also fixes the 
price he shall charge. This is generally fifty cents 
a —a for two shaves a week and one hair-cut 
a month. 








shop, and provides all his own materials. On a 
big ship he hires additional help for busy days, 
| for which he pays from his own pocket. On a 
| ship with a crew of seven or eight hundred men, 
| the barber is considerably better off than his 


business if I have only good time for base ball | 


The barber has a space assigned him for his | 





brother ashore. Barbers have been known to 
save five thousand dollars during a cruise. 

On every ship will found some men who in 
civil life would make excellent salesmen. These 
men design and sell to their fellow bluejackets 
calendars, postal cards, souvenir muster-rolls of 
the ship, and so forth. Some of these men will 
add fifty dollars a month to the pay the govern- 
ment allows them. 2% 

Even real estate is interesting to the sailors. 
The ape. of a leading suburban realty company 
recently said that he had done a considerable 
business with bluejackets during the stay of the 
ships at the local navy-yard just prior to the cruise 
round the Horn. Many enlisted men, both on the 
active and on the retired list, are owners of 
Brooklyn real estate. : 

The government has recognized the sailors’ 
thrift by establishing a —s system. Any 
enlisted man may deposit with the paymaster of 
his ship. The money draws interest at the rate 
of four per cent. a year until the date of his dis- 
charge. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
deposited in this manner. As this money cannot 
be drawn upon during the term of enlistment, 
many bluejackets have epened accounts with New 
a savings-banks. They deposit and draw by 
mail. 

The old belief that the bluejacket is unthrifty is 
far from the truth. Jack nowadays is not the 
peppy -go-lucky spendthrift Jack of former days. 
He is as sage and saving as the next one. 





hen Art and History have compiled 
A century on which Freedom smiled, 
The last leaf will portray a child. 


This legend written on the page: 
“Last slave of a serf-freeing age— 
The victim of the Lesser Wage!” 


* 
THE ‘‘DOZEN” HABIT. 


t had seemed a fortunate circumstance when 
| pretty Vitalie Trudelle, the seamstress, became 
engaged to Amedee Coderre, a rising dealer in 
dry-goods, for in spite of his excessively stout, 


sisters and his six ungainly maiden cousins, 
Amedee was considered an excellent match. But 
once, when one of her patrons incautiously con- 
gratulated the pretty fiancée on her betrothal, 
Vitalie announced vehemently that the engage- 
ment was broken—broken into very small pieces. 


“Do not spik to me of dose man!” breathed 
Vitalie, bitterly. “She ees above contempt. Hall 
ees now hovaire among us. Me, I wee 


ees bot’ leeve for two t’ousand year! Dose man, 
she ees not made for ’usband of honly one wife. 

“Wy? Attendez, madame. Me, Vl ham tol’ 
we w'y; but firs’ I lak for hask you one uestion. 
Me, madame, do I look lak I come one douzaine 
een som box wit’ dose moddaire, dose sistaire, 
dose cousin of Amedee Coderre ? 

“Madame, eet ees lak dis. Hall her life Coderre 
ees keep som store. He ees buy, buy hallde taime 
ever’t’ing by douzaine, by half-douzaine, nevaire 
by. honly one, ees eet not? W’at you call by 
wholesale, hey? Thus he ees acquire dose dou- 
zaine habit. e ees do ever’t’ing by dose twelve, 
dose one douzaine. 

“She has kind heart, dose Monsieur Coderre. 
He ees glad halso because me, I ham take heem. 
She ees not hexpect so moch. Moreovaire, he 
ees weesh for celebrate, for mak som rejoice. 
git’. som present. W’erefore, you t’ink she ees 
dose habit of Coderre! 

“First eet ees som glove—ah,'so fine green glove 
wit’ embroider hon top herself! Madame, w’at 
= soppose? Dose so stupide Amedee she ees 

uy one douzaine pair. or me? Mais non, 
madame! Ee ees divide dose glove likewise be- 
tween hees so fat moddaire, hees so tall, so ugly 
four sistaire, hees so homely seex cousine. 

“Next eet ees som etbook trim hall up 
fine wit’ som blue bead, w’at Amedee ees find hon 
som catalogue. Again, madame, dose Amedee 
ees buy twelve, for dose moddaire, dose four sis- 
| taire, dose seex cousine, dose me. 

“Som more, eet ees candy. Behol’, madame 


sam color, hall sam kind, wit’ sam pink rose hon 
top hof dose cover—de sam for hall. 

‘Anoddaire taime eet ees stocking, fine stri 
— ; again one douzaine 
size. 
striped ankle ees for you to imagine! 

“But las’ an’ mos’ worse of hall, madame, eet 
ees som yy red parasol wit’ som pink 
| door-knob hon handle. Madame, I implore you. 

Behol’ wit’ dose eye of fancy dose so fat moddaire, 
| dose so tall, so ugly four sistaire, dose seex so 
| frightful cousine an 

beeg red parasol! 

“Eet ees too moch! 

“Madame, I am t’row dose glove, dose sock, 
dose cketbook, dose candy-box, an’, mos’ of 

hall, dose beeg red parasol, een de face of dose 

ver’ much surprise Amedee. 

““Gol’ I ham hexclaim. ‘Dose end ees arrive. 
| Me, I am but one girl. I am me, me, me; hall 
| alone and honly me. Iam not one small piece of 
one douzaine. Go home wit’ madame you’ mod- 
| daire, wit’? mademoiselles you’ four sistaire, wit’ 
|mademoiselle you’ seex cousine. You twelve 
| Coderres weel mak ver’ good one douzaine wit’out 

Vitalie Trudelle.’ 

“Bah!” concluded wrathful Vitalie. ‘I guess I 
| got aright, me, to be one whole sombody to som 
smart man, an’ de honly one of dose kind, too, 
hey, madame?” 





air een assorte 


me—me, wit’ dose douzaine 
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IN SEARCH OF SOLITUDE. 


“6 hat I want is to get out into the fields 

W and woods, with the trees and birds,” 

he explained, approvingly surveying 

the quiet, shaded road. “Quiet sometimes be- 

comes an imperative need to one of my temper- 

ament, doomed to work in the crowded city. I 
want to get away from people.” 


“Well, us country folks generally git our fill o’ 
trees ’n’ skies ’n’ quiet ’n’ one thing ’n’ other like 
that before the year’s up,” responded the Peters’ 
hired man to the boarder he was conveying up 
| from the train, “but I e’n see how you city ¢ aps 
feel. An’ you’ve struck the right spot out here.” 

The newcomer felt encouraged, interested, too, 
at finding this rustic so intelligent, actually 
capable of getting his point of view. 

“There ain’t much lack 0’ fields in these peste, 
and long bout this season birds are what you 
might call a drug on the market. But you’ll be 
pa’tie’larly interested,” continued the hired man, 
“to find out what a great place this is fer solitude 
—which is what you’re looking fer, I take it. 
| Leastways, I judge it abounds hereabouts. 
| ‘Mis’ Peters, she thought she might’s well take 
| a few city folks this summer. She’s had ten an- 
| swers a’ready to her advertisement, not counting 





| 





twelve box, hall sam size, hall sam shape, hall | 
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ill-favored mother, his four decidedly unattractive 
| wretche 


| the best of matters. 
| after this, until dessert. Amon 
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adame, dose spectacle of dose twenty-four | 8!ve in so soon. 
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ou, and I’ll be hanged if the whole lot don’t want 
est what you want, to git away from folks! 

“The Purdys, up at the corner, an’ the Tates an’ 
Rogerses, next to our place, al’ays have their 
houses full o’ boarders, an’ Mis’ Pettingill, jest 
acrost from us, has got seventeen city boarders 
a’ready—every one wanting to git away from 
folks. You run acrost ’em everywheres, down the 
lane an’ up the pasture, an’ the woods is plum 
full of ’em, all seekin’ solitude. 

“T ain’t run much after solitude myself,” said 
the hired man, reflectively, “but I guess this is a 
great place fer it.” 

The city man, sunk in profound thought, finally 
roused himself, and— with what seemed to the 
hired man a jump off to a subject wholly unrelated 
to the one —— by himself—inquired about 
the time of the morning trains. 

“I may have to run back to town, on business,” 
he explained, “before I settle for the summer— 
anywhere.” 


* © 


A MEDICATED SOUP. 


ne often reads of the tremblings and anxie- 
O ties which accompany the first dinner- 
parties of the young wife and housekeeper. 
Mr. Gerald Gordon, in “Life in the Mofussil,”’ gives 
a bit of experience which shows that a youthful 
bachelor makes his début as an entertainer with 
similar feelings of trepidation. Feeling almost as 
nervous as a girl for the success of his initial social 
enterprise in India, he entered the dining-room 
with his guests. 


The table looked very well. In the center was 
a large citron melon, with the thick rind cut into 
ornamental shapes. The flowers were prettily 
arranged. When I viewed the dining-room before 
the arrival of the guests I felt well contented. 

The critical moment was when we sat down. I 
was prey to a hundred and one anxieties. These 
fears were not allayed by seeing my right-hand 
neighbor only making a show of eating his soup. 
Then I saw the colonel take one spoonful and 
order the servant to take it away. My own turn 
arriving, I found to my horror a strong flavor of 
castor-oil in the concoction. On look ng round 
the table, it was clear that every one else had 
discovered it. ; 

The consumah, standing by the sideboard, was 
totally unconscious that anything was wrong, aud 
I had to tell him twice to remove the soup. 

Later the horrible mystery was explained. It 
was the custom of the native cooks to strain soup 
through a cloth, and a clean one was provided 
every day for the ra. In my establishment 
we burn castor-oil in the lamps. The duty of 
the soup that day was given to a 
under-cook, who took a cloth which had 
been used for cleaning the lamps. 

This was trying, but every one tried to make 
The dinner went smoothly 
the dishes was 
one of green gages with a lot of fluffy cream _on 
top. IL felt rather proud of this delicacy. The 
colonel tasted it. 

“Goodness! Olives!’ he shouted. 

Alas! it was too true. At the time I had given 


strainin 


not got | out a bottle of green gages I had also given one of 
marry by dose Amedee Coderre any more eef we | fine Spanish olives. os i 


, for the first time, I 
noticed the green gages lying innocently in a cut- 
glass dish where the olives should have been. 3 

his was too much for the guests’ power of self- 
restraint, and they laughed loudly and long. It 
was the best way to get over it, but I did not soon 
hear the last of those olive tarts. 


¢ © 
ENJOYING TROUBLE. 
en are pretty much alike, after all. They 
like to keep their woes in mind, and take 
a good deal of satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness of their sore spots, mental or physical. 


Fi-seex taime she ees proceed for buy me som | One can sympathize more or less with the small 


boy who did not want to lie in a more comfortable 


uy honly one? But non, madame; dat ees not | position because if he did he could not feel his 


bruises. Mr. 8.8. Buckman, in his “John Darke’s 
Sojourn in the Cotteswolds,” gives a similar in- 
stance of human nature which he came across in 
western England. 


I went up to the neatly built little cottage. The 
woman who came to the door was clean and tidy, 
with a kindly, honest face. 

““How’s George to-day?” I asked. 

“Ah, sir, ’ee ain’t no better, not no better at all. 
I’m most afeard ’ee’ll be took fromus. I’m afeard 
’ee ain’t much longer for this sinful world. Come 
in, sir, and see ’un.” 

“<Q Maister John, it’s you, is it?” cried George, 
when I had entered. “’Tis a sight of a while 
since I set eyes on you, and belike I sha’n’t do it 
again.” 

“Oh, cheer.up, George! Cheerup! It’snouse to 

How are you tc a. said I. 
“Oh, I be turble bad with rheumatiz ; turble bad 
Ibe. When I do lift me hand to me head”—suit 
ing the action to the word—“it do hurt most scan- 
dalous, most scandalous, sir. Oh-ho-ho! Massy 
me!” he yelled with pain. 

“Well, that’s bad, George,’ I returned, “but 
don’t lift it.” i 

“Oh, it do ketch me turble bad when I do lift it 
up,”—again going through the performance,—"it 
do make me holler. 0! Ho! Ho-o-0-0!” He 
yelled loud enough to be heard all over the 
parish. : 

“Well, well, George, but don’t lift it up! Let it 
stay quiet. I can see well enough that it hurts 
you 


1. 

“That’s just what the doctor says,” put in the 
wife. “’Ee says, says ’ee, ‘Garge, don’t ’ee go to 
lift your arm up to-day.” But, sure as life, Garge 
will lift it up and up, and it do make ’ee holler 
scandalous.” 


* ¢ 


THE FASTER NAG. 


writer, relating some of the incidents 0i 
A General Grant’s last days, tells in the Cen- 
tury Magazine this anecdote Of the ex- 
President. He was, as every one knows, ver) 
fond of horses, and while spending a summer 3 


| Long Branch, was accustomed to take a dail) 


drive behind a noted trotter. 


By courtesy, although often against his wish, 
he was always given a free and open course. On 
day, while jogging along, he noticed in a casu: 
way a farmer and his wife, who, with a sing): 
horse and errand wagon, were just ahead, evi 
dently returning from market. 

On attempting to “draw alongside” and pass t!! 
couple, there was a race on in a moment. 

The farmer = in a peculiar way, and hi-> 
horse squatted into a long-gaited and easy tro 
Altogether it was a veritable surprise to the ot] 
driver, with his “professional trotter’ and lig! 
road wagon. But the farmer kept the lead | 
spite of General Grant’s efforts to overtake him. 

Occasionally through the dust he could see t! 
farmer’s wife look back to note their relati\ 
positions. Finally, after a mile heat, the farm: 
“slowed up” a little to allow the general to col 
within hearing distance. 

iy he know who it was?” General Grant W: 
asked. 


“Oh, yes,” he replied. “The man simply said. 


‘General, you’ve got a good one,’ and then ! 
allowed him to go on.”’ 
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THE “DREAM STORY.” | the street, and looking up, saw two men, | did not speak English. But when she took out 
By Catherine S. Foster | all out of breath, talking and making their | the five-cent piece and the ten-cent piece, and < mennats pate 
: 9 | hands go at a great rate. They rushed up to| gave them to the men, they both took off their | ee rible si in weeds ateee 
he hour before supper was called the story | the spot where she was standing, and did not | hats and bowed and bowed, and said, ‘‘T’anks! | Having little dist: ane > from side to aide. W Lee of 
time by the little Simpson children, and | seem to see her in their eagerness to pick up | T’anks!’’ order or neatness. Pertaining to the Alps. The 
it was such a happy time, for they were | the money. Then Bessie saw how it all had Bessie ran breathless into the house, and told pert caabinherteian os sme layed; 


tired then of play, and it was delightful to get | happened, for during dinner she had heard a| her aunts, and they said it was quite an adven- | In different way I pray you mi urk my meaning’s 




































PUZZLES. 





close to mother or Aunt Frances, and hear the | street piano playing outside, and these were the | ture. twice conveyec 
stori id read or told. Mother usually read the | men who had been playing it. When people| ‘‘Won’t it bea good story for the club!’’ said 2. CHARADE. 
stories out of their books, and the children | gave them money they put it in a little tin box, | Bessie. My first so fair before me lies 
took turns in selecting those they wanted read. | and it must have dropped off. That was what| ‘‘I think it will,’’ said Aunt Frances | connet pga ay ty 
5 , 4 > . “ “ong : oO seconc rile ¢ rht flies. 
But Aunt Frances always told them stories | Aunt. Frances thought. The men did not stop| And when mother wrote it down, she called So in my hand my whole I seize, 
that she knew or made up, or about something | to tell Bessie about it—perhaps because they it ‘The Dream Story,’’ by Bessie Simpson. I bid farewell to thought of ease 
that had happened during the day. ! Until my first, so smooth, must please. 
One day she said it would be nice to form e ——— | 3. RIDDLE. 
a little story club, and all take turns telling the I stand alone in foreign lands, 
A shelter on the burning sands; 





stories. So the children were always on the | T H E Ww I N D W Oo M A N. The victor wore me in his pride, 


watch for a little story to tell at the club. | ne Fase See ee po ee. 
sa 3 : . . ° t Lam clair y all of you, 
Mother said it would be nice to write down | By Alice Van Leer Carrick. And strangely not de one, but two. 


some of the stories, and then she would read . . : 
them. ‘The children thought it would be great | I am the Wind Woman who dwells in the air. 4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


: : ' kind of 
fun to hear one of their own stories, just like I burnish the stars and I set the moon fair. gy ty 
a real story from a book. I sweep away clouds and the mist and the rain, wn “me Sheed taker enh eaeenese, 


The first one that was written down was | 
told by Bessie. She went in town one after- 
noon with Aunt Frances, to visit her Aunt 


An 1 : The bird his power of flight doth owe 
d bring back the pleasant blue weather again. To full two-thirds of this old word. 
The children play, now high, now low, 
With five-sixths, light as any bird. 


ge age dinner Aunt Sarah said: I am the Wind Woman who rides through the sky. & MY RONAN ADVENTURE 
ie, don’t you want to take Bobs out for I’m a friend to the Earth Folk: I shake washings dry, | Hidden in this story-are the names of forty 


* ) 9 ry - . 
arun? The poor dog does not get any exercise, flowers and plants. 


— that John is away.’’ | I pluck off the fruit from the ripening tree, I, let me ever be nameless, am a Spaniard, a 
“Bobs” was = little white woolly dog, and/ And I swell out the sails of the white ships at sea. sometimes is. Wille in Home I once walked out 


Bessie always liked to take him out. So she | to where on a certain lot used to stand the amphi- 


put on her hat and got Bobs’s chain, and they | . 2 theater where Nero served the early Christians so 

started off up the avenue, All of a sudden | I am the Wind Woman who sings soft and low viMexe, too, is the tub Eros enjoyed a bath in once 

Bobs pulled on his chain, and would not go any | A song through the pines when to bed you must go. A ban is ever on the oes ® ome S ee ae 

farther. Bobs was such a funny little dog! ’ . H ; ee ee 
x mits dom 

Ile would trot along as fast as ever, and then, Why, I’m with you by night, and I’m with you by day, “1 could not be accused of laxity in business 





without warning, he would stop and pull on | Just to serve you at work, and to help you at play. matters, for large monetary interests demanded 


j ‘ . P my presence here, where a don is looked up to, in 
his chain, and you would simply have to pick spite of all cabals’ Am I clear? I 
him up and take him along for a little, when 


Beggars lined the pathways, for the lazy fol 
lowers of Dian thus gain a livelihood. In ‘all I 


he would rur i rai red twe ; : aske ; 
1a Gale Teer tak ceil te ete, THE INVITATION. ey a © i in Soe te ae 
ae ae By Arthar Macy aria ia cet reo tytn 
have been any story to tell. She had stooped Mr. Humble - Bumblebee, Coming up from Cloverdale sna ah ui ur How SS ak 
down to pick Bobs up, when she saw a five- ° Hs . 4 : her hand. _ a ; 
“* Ps ee eee re Buzzing in the sun, With your little honey pail, A little way on I met an ox, a listless cud- 


cent piece lying on the sidewalk, and she said 


on A siee ; sas sits *hewer, and making a slip in kicking at him, I fall 
aloud, ‘‘Why, there’s five cents !’’ and picking | Will you come and visit me Sweetest dainties you shall see, in a deep hole, and ere long I land at the bottom ' 
it up, she looked all round, and was just going When your work is done? Mr. Humble - Bumblebee. Ment —_. Lk aoe ee San Se Sy 
take another step, when she saw a ten-cent Coming up from Cloverdale I lay still for a while, looking up where the steep 
piece. She could not help shouting, ‘“Ten “ ns < rim rose above me, but in the end I ventured to 
cents!” and she pick With your little honey pail Mr. Humble - Bumblebee, climb. All I lacked was courage, and it was ages, 
+ and she picked that up. And then 3 ? . seemingly, before, made irascible by defeat, with a 
what do you suppose she saw lying all about? Will you stop and take some tea, Would that I could guess sudden yy 5 coy — out Re = hole — 
>, ‘ £ aly e . Saw once nore re swee eCaCNn-DIOSSOMS, All 
Pennies, nickels and dimes! When she saw all Mr. Humble - Bumblebee? What reply you'll send to me — heard again the lark’s pure song. 


After this I risked all in the rickety Roman rail- 


Whether no or yes. way, and rode back to the city of departed glory. 
In’ this ear, nations have ridden before, and 


the money she thought she must be dreaming. | 
She could not pick up the money, for it did not | 


belong to her, nor did the five-cent piece or the| Mr. Humble - Bumblebee, Coming up from Cloverdale, always as now, the ascent ran thus, over two of 
n-cel . ° ° ler seven hills. 
oe it plece that were in her pocket, and she| §_Yoy shall not refuse. With your little honey pail, Arrived there, I found a telegram from Daly, 
) wish some one would come along and my agent; and as Daly’s sum of happiness lies In ' 





tell her what to do. You may come and ask of me Will you stop and take some tea, savin’ cash,” VT had to leave Rome, my adventure 
Just then she heard somebody running up | Anything you choose. Mr. Humble - Bumblebee ? I afterward felt. at (Se, Galy On aoeeues of <i 
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PREVENTION OF MALARIA. 


nt it has been proved by 
the most careful tests that 
malaria is spread from man to 
man only through the agency 
of mosquitoes of a special 
kind, the prevention of the 
disease is theoretically easy. 
One has only to keep the 
mosquitoes away or to keep 
away from the mosquitoes, 
and the trick is done. 

It is a pity that it is not so easy as it sounds. In 
the tropics, in the Roman Campagna, and in other 
places where the pernicious form of malaria 
abounds, the precautions taken are most elabo- 
rate; 
malaria exists, modified, perhaps, in some of the 
details so as to make them less burdensome, and 
consequently more likely to be followed. 

In the first place, settlers in the tropics are 
warned to build their cabins or their houses as 
far away from the native settlements as possible, 
especially where there are many children. It is 
with malaria as with yellow fever, that the disease 
is generally kept going in a community by the 
children, who have it in mild, but nevertheless 
infectious, form. 

All the windows of the house should be screened 
with wire gauze—not removable, but nailed out- 
side to the frames of the windows. The doors 
should be doubly guarded by a vestibule with a 
screen door at each end. As an additional pre- 
caution, the beds are provided with gauze mos- 
quito bars closed all round, and to be entered only 
by lifting one side for a moment. If one goes out 
after sundown—the malaria mosquito is an eve- 
ning and night fller—one should wear a gauze hood, 
falling from the brim of the hat over the shoulders, 
gauntlet gloves coming over the coat-sleeves, and 
leggings. 

The grounds surrounding the house should be 
well drained, the grass kept short, and all puddles 
swept away if small, or oiled if large. The water- 
tanks should be covered with a wire netting, and 
particular care should be taken to see that there 
are not old tomato-cans or broken bottles round, 
for these make excellent receptacles for little 
accumulations of water, in which the malarial 
mosquito loves to lay her eggs. 

In short, in the war against mosquitoes it must 
be remembered that stagnant water is the danger- 
point always, as that is what the mosquito needs 
for breeding purposes. It should never be allowed 
to gather round the premises in quantities, how- 
ever small. This is simply a matter of ordinary 
intelligent care. If it is already there in larger 
quantities, a coat of kerosene will make it noxious 
to the mosquito larve. 
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NO LONGER TO BE “ ANOIDE.”’ 


gener now is Mrs. Rice, the New York woman 
whose home quiet was so invaded by the 
hideous noises of craft plying on the Hudson 
River that she began to ponder deeply the whole 
matter of city din. The result of that pondering 
is now a rapidly growing Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Unnecessary Noises. 

An interesting development of this society is 
the recently organized children’s league, the pri- 
mary purpose of which is to induce little folks to 
hush their play in the vicinity of hospitals. Letters 


eels fire Breryple bnscy~aeMvnagerg med they lay Eggs, and I did not know well where else 











from thousands of children received by Mrs. Rice | 


have not only made her mail prodigious, but, 


published in the Forum, should contribute materi- | 


ally to the hope of invalids, and to their amuse- 
ment. 

“‘As I have been borne to be a true daughter to 
my parents, so I hereby pledge to obey the laws 
of the Anti-Noise League,” writes one. 
possessing the true civic sense, promises “as a 
citizen of the United States and as well of New 
York City.” 

“I promise just the way a President promises 
to be true to his country, to stop other people from 
making a noise,” writes one budding reformer, 
although he adds, “and I also will not make a 
noise in front of a hospital.” 

Another, with a truer sense of the right begin- 
ning of reform,—a delightfully formal little person, 

gives his word of honor thus: “Firstly is to take 
care of the first person, which is myself, and 
secondly to see that the smaller children will enjoy 
themselves elsewhere and not near hospitals.” 

A delicious pledge reads, “I promise not to play 
near or around any hospital. When I do pass I 
will keep my mouth shut tight, because there are 


Another, | 
| their shoulders. 














so many invalids there. Nor will I make myself 
a perfect nuisance.” 

An impetuous youngster pledges thus rashly: ‘I 
promise that I will not make aby noise near any 
hospital, nor anywhere else. From me, B. F.” 
Another breaks into verse, being “Willing to obey 
your plan, to make the least noise as I can.” 

Others promise ‘“fatefully” or “mutually” or 
“with heart and sole,” and one child, presumably 
in dead earnest, pledges “fatally” to obey. 

In all the 


are “suffering of sickness” or may have 
“opprations,” and so, being “full of pain,” might 
be “anoide” when the thoughtless children 
“skrem.” 

To the unconscious humor of these pledges must 
be added the equally enjoyable words of Mark 
Twain, although fortunately his “pledge” 
equal in sincerity to those. 


responses appears a touching sympa- | 
thy for the “informed” and “bed-stricken,” who | 
had | 





is not | 
Having been chosen | 


president of the children’s league, the venerable | 


humorist gravely announced that he should hence- 
forth refrain from lectures and after-dinner talks! 


* ¢ 


SOME OLD-TIME ZOOLOGY. 


¥ the Raleigh State Library is an interesting old 
volume presented by President Madison in 1831. 
This quaint book is the first history of North 
Carolina, written in 1741 by “John Lawson, Gent,” 
a surveyor-general of the Lords Proprietors. The 
history is well worth reading, but perhaps the 
most entertaining portion of its many pages is 
that in which Mr. Lawson describes the flora and 
fauna of the new country. He is evidently the 
ancestor of the railway conductor who decided 
that according to the rules of the road, “Dogs is 
dogs and cats is dogs, but turtles is insects!” 


We will next treat of Beasts 7 the historian. 
The chief are the Buffelo, or W ild Beef; tee Tyger; 
the Bever; and the Bearmouse, The Buffelo 
Wild Beast of America which has a Bunch on his 
Back. These monsters are found to weigh (as I 
am informed by a Traveller of Credit) from 1100 
to 2400 weight. 

The Bat or Bearmouse is the same as in England. 
I have put this among the Beasts as partaking of 
both the Nature of the Bird and the Mouse. Now 
I shall proceed to the known Insects of the Place. 

Insects of North Carolina: Allegators, Rattle- 
snakes, Frogs, Vipers, Tortois, Terebin, Rotten- 
wood Worms ete.) 

The Allegator ix the same as the Crocodile. 
After the Tail of the Allegator is removed from 
the Body it will move freely for several Days. 
have named these among ‘the Insects because 


to put them. 
* 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


he old truth that things are not always what 
they seem was established anew the other day. 


| In this case the discrepancy between fiction and 
| fuet was so great as to be most amusing. 


Says a 
writer in the Philadelphia Ledger: 


It was noon when he entered the crowded res- 
taurant. He stood fully six feet three inches in 
a zht, was built in proportion, and must have 

hed at least two hundred and fifty pounds. 
ne strode down between the rows of tables he 
I as if he could eat up the house. 

He took a seat beside a diminutive, fussy little 
man with a bald head and cho whiskers, who 
was successfully polishing off a sirloin steak with 
onions. The little fellow, with his napkin tightly 
wedged under his chin and his mouth full of 
dinner, looked up in wonder at his gigantic side 
partner and then down at the frail cane-bottomed 
chair, which creaked and groaned piteously under 
its immense weight. But the big fellow took no 
notice of the little one. When the waitress ap- 
proached him he gave his order. 

“Bring me,” he said, in a falsetto voice, “a cup 
of weak tea and a doughnut. sd 


* ¢ 


MASTER OF HIS FATE. 


t was the meeting of the baseball-team in a New 
England village, and the business before it was 
the election of a captain for the coming season. 


Of the dozen youngsters present, more than half 
were candidates for the post. First one and then 
another rose and stated the claims and qualifica- 
tions of his particular favorite. 

The matter was still undecided when the son of 
the owner of the ball-field stood up. He was a 
small, snub-nosed lad, with a plentiful = of 
freckles, but he looked about him with a decided 
show of dignity and confidence. 

“I’m going to be captain this a oN he _ said, 
convincingly, ‘‘or else father’ 8 old bull is going to 
be turned into the field.” 

He was elected unanimously. 


* © 
STILL SUSCEPTIBLE. 


e was a nervous, fidgety young man, and he 

looked with considerable apprehension at 
the woman next him, who held a baby, its face 
covered with “a thick veil. The baby gave now 
and then a sharp cry, which the woman evidently 
tried to suppress. 

At last, after many anxious glances, the young 
man spoke. 

“Has —has_ that baby any — anything conta- 
gious?” he asked. 

The woman looked at him with a mixture of 
scorn and pity. 

“?Twouldn’t be for most folks,” she said, in a 
clear, cz prt hay A tone, “but maybe *twould for you. 
| He’s ‘teeth ng. 

* 


A POOR TIME FOR RISKS. 


here was a sudden change in the wind, and the 
pastor of the Mount Zion Chapel saw that 

some of his parishioners drew their wraps about 
He paused in his sermon. 

“Brudder Wilding,” he said, raising his voice 
and waking the old sexton from peaceful slumbers 
in the rear pew, “Brudder Wilding, be kind enough 
to close all de winders on de eas’ side ob de chure 
De wind has come round, an’ we cyan’t afford to 
lose a single lamb from dis fold by carelessness, 
wid an outstanding debt on dis chapel, an’ two 
families moved out ob town.’ 


* 


MORE DIGNIFIED. 


“(= night, you precious lamb!” said the 
mother, with the liberty one sometimes 
takes, even with one’s son, at bedtime. 

“Mother,” said the small boy, beseechingly, “if 


you must © ‘all me some thing, wouldn't you just as 
soon call me a billy-goat?” 





FACIAL BEAUTY PRESERVED 
By Cuticura Soap, Assisted By Cuticura 
Ointment, the Great 
Skin Cure, 
| Beeause of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative 
and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is believed 
to be not only the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap ever compounded, but it is also the 
purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. For 
facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affections, fall- 
ing hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, rough hands, 
and sanative, antiseptic cleansing, Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is 
priceless. (Adv. 








Siinein A soars make money : during vacation > | 
ng instamps! We help you—our em 
asstd. fine, many odd incl. Maley, owed, 
a. + only 16e.! pec: ne set un used, worth | 
24c., ere! Album, lists, qoupese free! Agts. 
wtd. 50%. E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. , Bt. it. Louis, Mo. 





DROPPED COFFEE 
DOCTOR GAINS 20 POUNDS ON POSTUM. 

A physician of Washington, D. C., says of his 
coffee experience: 

“For years I suffered with periodical headaches 
which grew more frequent until they became 
almost constant. So severe were they that some- 
times I was almost frantic. I was sallow, consti- 
pated, irritable, sleepless; my memory was poor, 
I trembled and my thoughts were often confused. 

“My wife, in her wisdom, believed coffee was 
responsible for these ills and urged me to drop it. 
I tried many times to do so, but was its slave. 

“Finally Wife bought a package of Postum and 
persuaded me to try it, but she made it same as 
ordinary coffee and I was disgusted with the 
taste. (I make this emphatic because I fear 
many others have had the same experience.) She 
was distressed at her failure and we carefully 
read the directions, made it right, boiled it full 15 
minutes after boiling commenced, and with good 
cream and sugar, I liked it—it invigorated and 
seemed to nourish me. 

“That was about a year ago. Now I have no 
headaches, am not sallow, sleeplessness and irri- 
tability are gone, my brain clear and my hand 
steady. I have gained 20 Ibs. and feel I am a new 
man. 

“I do not hesitate to give Postum due credit. 
Of course dropping coffee was the main thing, but 
I had dropped it before, using chocolate, cocoa 
and other things to no purpose. 

“Postum not only seemed to act as an invigorant, 
but as an article of nourishment, giving me the 
needed phosphates and albumens. This is no 
imaginary tale. It can be substantiated by my 
wife and her sister, who both changed to Postum 
and are hearty women of about 70. 

“T write this for the information and encourage- 


ment of others, and with a feeling of gratitude to | 


the inventor of Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
appears from time to time. 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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\ All these years we have been SLestinn Varicose 
Veins, Leg Swellings, Weak 
j Muscular Cramps, etc., 
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err | 


of Twenty Years. 


Knees, Weak Ankles, 
with our made-to-measure 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


And there is no other treatment 
for these troubles that begins to 
compare with this in results. 
eareful record kept of 
every case. 2 sure, 
cures many. Send for book- 
let describing Varicose 
Veins, etc. FREE. 

Curtis & Spindell ic 


\ Weavers, 40 Market 8t., Lynn ’ 















BROKEN - DOWN ARCH OR WEAK _ IN- 


STEPS CAUSE 


E RHEU MATISM, LAMENESS 


and TENDERNESS of the feet, also ees knees, 
| and backache, and possibly deformity. Th 


G&H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


| will prevent all this. 


A shadow view showing steel arch through leather top. 


50¢. A 


or by 


C &H ARCH SHANK COMPANY, Dept. P, BROCKTON, MASS. 


Give size shoe. 
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dealer, 
mail. 








and 35¢. 
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LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 





GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER — 
A person weighing from 50 to aso Ibs. can float on them with- 
Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's water- 


of amusement nothing can equal. 


Drugyists, 
Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 


AYVAD MANUFACTURIN 


Water- wi ings with books, etc., as nec EF school supply. 
right Boys wanted to act as 
fered. 


inced you can learn to swim the first day you 
For those who can swim they furnish a source 
Easily adjusted. Take no 
pocket-handkerchief. Sold by Dry-goods, 
Hardware and General Store- 


COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


nal Dept. London County Council classified 


peral inducements 
Send for particulars. 
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WE SHIP ™ APPROVAL 


ithout a cent depo. 
and allow ho pave Phun Ts TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICE Do not buy 


abicycleor 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
PRIDER AGENTS srczine" i 
making big 
oy | exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
res, Geacter-Brahee, single wheels, 
irs and’ sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
Wait; write today for our special offer 


CECE CO.,Dept.W51, Chicago 





His Hobby 


a 


MENNEN'S 


BORATED=TALCUM! 


TOILET POWDER. 


There are just two things that baby insists upon—his food and Mennen’s. 
Let him have his hobby. 
ular and valuable to the mother and father, the debutante and the finely 
A positive relief for prickly heat, chafing and sunburn. 


TRY BENNER, 8S VIOLET (BORATED) TALCUM TOILET POWDER, which 
the scent of fresh-cut F 


Both are necessities. 


groomed gentleman. 


MENNEN'S SEN YANG 
MENNEN’S BORATED 


"arma violets. 
TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor. 


SOAP (blu 


SKI» 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 


LOOK FOR THE FACE ON OUR SPECIAL NON-REFILLABLE BOX—THE “BOX THAT LOX.” 
Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 


Mennen’s is equally pop- 


Sample Free. 


No 
e wrapper)-f Samples. 





BELLS SE EL Ce AT eg Te 


Serial No. 1642. 


20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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SALUTING THE COLORS ON A 


THE NAVY CEREMONIALS 


BY H. WILLIAMS 


ship, and especially on men-of-war, tradition 

plays a large part. Many formalities and 
functions have no other justification than tradi- 
tion. The United States navy has many such, 
which have been handed down from its early 
days, and which are carefully preserved and 
followed, in spite of the tendency of this matter- 
of-fact age to eliminate everything not serving 
a useful purpose. 

An entire chapter in the United States navy 
regulations is devoted to the subject, ‘‘Honors 
and Distinctions,’’ and in it are specified in 
great detail the procedures to be followed under 
all possible conditions requiring ceremonial or 
other observance. It covers the ceremonies to be 
observed on board vessels of the navy or at naval 
stations in honor of the President of the United 
States, the Vice-President, an ex-President, the 
president or sovereign of a foreign state, mem- 
bers of royal families, Cabinet officers, the Chief 
Justice of the United States, governors, members 
of Congress, diplomatic representatives, consuls, 
and naval and military officers. 

The routine in each case is minutely specified, 
even to the extent of naming the tune that shall 
be played by the band, in cases where the band 
is required to be paraded. 

A section of the chapter is devoted to honors 
and distinctions in general, and governs the 
formalities to be observed between officers in 
their official intercourse, the salutes to be given 
and returned on board ship, between passing 
boats, and on shore. 

Naturally, the most elaborate ceremony is 
that followed when the President of the United 
States visits a vessel of the navy. All officers 
of the vessel are required to assemble in spécial 
full-dress uniform on the side of the quarter- 
deck which the President boards, the yards 
and rail are manned by the crew, and the 
marines and band are paraded on the quarter- 
deck. When the President reaches the deck, 
officers and men salute, the marine guard pre- 
sents arms, the drum gives four ruffles and the 
bugle four flourishes, followed by the national 
air played by the band. The President’s flag 
is displayed at the mainmast-head, and kept 
flying as long as he is on board, and a national 
salute of twenty-one guns is fired as soon as 
possible after the President and his suite have 
been received. The same ceremonies are re- 
peated at his departure, and all other United 
States war-ships present are required to man 
the rail and fire a national salute at the same 
time as the ship visited. 

For the president or sovereign of a foreign 
state the same honors are accorded, except that 
the national ensign of the country represented 
is displayed at the main, and the national air 
of that country is played by the band. 

For other dignitaries, the ceremonies observed 
are less elaborate, depending on the rank of the 
official. The mimimum honors paid to any 
person are those prescribed for commissioned 
officers of the navy or marine corps below the 
rank of commander. For these officers the ‘ ‘side 
is piped’’ ; that is, a boatswain’s mate stands 
at the gangway and blows a call on his pipe 
when the officer steps over the side, and two 
“‘side-boys’’ attend the gangway, saluting the 
officer as he reaches the deck. 

In the French navy it is customary, as part 
of the prescribed routine, when receiving the 
president of France aboard one of their men-of- 
war, for the crew to give three cheers: ‘‘ Vive 
la République!’ Such a course, however, 
is prohibited by regulations for the United 
States navy, which forbid the giving of cheers 
as a compliment to any person. 

Honors and salutes to be given to foreign 
governments and officials, and the ensigns to 
be displayed while giving or returning such 
salutes, are matters of international comity, 
fixed largely by agreement between the nations 
concerned. These matters are carefully set forth 
in the regulations, as are also the rules gevern- 
ing the visits of ceremony in a foreign port. 

When a naval ship enters a foreign port, a 


I’ ordinary routine and procedure on board 


national salute of twenty-one guns is fired, but | 





UNITED STATES MAN-OF-WAR. 


no United States ship is allowed to fire such a 
salute in honor of a foreign nation unless there 
is assurance that it will be returned gun for 
gun. It has even occurred in the past, in out- 
of-the-way South American ports, that the 
American commander has lent powder so that 
his salute might be returned. 

On American war-ships in a foreign port, 
after morning colors, the band plays the national 
air of the port, followed by the national airs of 
the ships-of-war present, in the order of rank. 

All officers and men are required by the regu- 
lations to salute the national ensign upon 
reaching the quarter-deck of a man-of-war, or 
on leaving it to go over the side. They must 
also stand at attention when the ‘‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’”’ is being played, and during morning 
and evening colors, when also the marine guard 
is paraded. At colors, when the ensign reaches 
the truck in hoisting or the taffrail in lowering, 
every one salutes. 

The navy celebrates all anniversaries, holi- 
days and other notable oceasions in a character- 
istic manner. The twenty-second of February 
and Fourth of July are observed by ‘‘dressing 
ship’’ and firing a national salute at noon, and 
the thirtieth of May by a national salute at 
noon, during the firing of which the ensign is 
at half-mast. 

Upon receipt of the news of the death of the 
President of the United States, the ensign on 
all war-vessels is displayed at half-mast from 
sunrise to sunset, and guns are fired every half- 
hour from all ships. The death of a Vice- 
President of the United States is observed in 
the same manner, except that a salute of nine- 
teen minute guns is fired at noon. 

Every officer and enlisted man of the navy 
when buried receives military honors in accord- 
ance with his rank or rating. 

The most impressive and affecting of all cere- 
monies is that of burial at sea. The body is 
sewn in a hammock, weighted at the foot to 
make it sink, and placed on a slide on the star- 
board side of the quarter-deck. The flag is 
half-masted for an appropriate length of time, 
depending on the rank of the deceased, and at 
the appointed hour the ship is hove to, and the 
boatswain’s mates call ‘‘all hands to bury the 
dead.’’ 

After the funeral ceremonies, which are con- 
ducted by the captain if there is no chaplain 
on board, the end of the slide is raised, and 
the body thus consigned to the deep. Three 
volleys of musketry are fired by the escort, the 
bugler sounds ‘‘taps”’ and the boatswain’s 
mates ‘‘pipe down.’’ 

When the interment is on shore, the exercises 
are much more elaborate, although not more 
impressive than the simple burial at sea. 
Whether for an officer or an enlisted man, the 
coffin is covered with a union-jack, and for an 
officer his epaulets, chapeau and sword are 
laid on it, and the personal flag of a commanding 
or flag officer is carried in front of the caisson 
that serves as hearse. The funeral cortege on 
its way to the cemetery marches at slow time, 
the band playing a dirge, and the mourners 
march in inverse order of rank; the ensign is 
draped in mourning and the drums are muffled. 

On the return from the interment, the column 
moves in quick time, the mourners march in 
order of rank, and when clear of the cemetery 
the mourning draperies are removed from the 
ensign and the muffling from the drums, and 
the band plays a march. 

The size of the funeral escort is determined 
by the rank of the deceased, and is commanded 
by an officer of rank equal to his if possible. 
For an admiral the escort consists of four bat- 
talions of infantry and two battalions of artillery ; 
for an enlisted man not a petty officer, it consists 
of eight men, commanded by a third-class petty 
officer. Officers and petty officers of intermediate 
rank have funeral escorts varying in size between 
the above extremes. At the grave, after the 
burial service, the usual three volleys of mus- 
ketry are fired and ‘‘taps’’ sounded as in the 
burial at sea, no matter what may be the rank 
or rating of the deceased. 
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ACHROMATIC 
TELCOCOPES 


Achromatic Telescope, No. 15. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
90 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


WE highly recommend this beautiful instrument. 

matic, and made of fine French optical glass. They give a power of 12 
times, or an object 12 miles distant appears but one mile away. Length, when 
closed, 7 inches, and extended, 17 inches. The tubes are brass, polished and 
lacquered. Body covered with French morocco. 








The six lenses are achro- 


Astronomical Telescope, No. 16. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and 
$2.25 extra, postage and packingincluded. Price $6.50, post-paid. 


Ts Telescope, when fully extended, is 24 inches long; closed, 8% inches. 
It has three draws, a sun shield, a smoked sun glass, and a French morocco 
cover. Its lenses are made of a fine quality of French optical glass, and are 
achromatic. The Telescope gives a power of 16 times, which brings an object 
16 miles distant to within one mile of the observer. It is equally useful for both 
celestial and terrestrial observations. 





No. 15. 


No. 16. 


Imported Telescope, No. 100. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Ts Telescope is imported from France. Its two lenses are made of non- 

achromatic optical glass, the largest being over one inch in diameter. The 
tubes, three in number, are made of brass, polished. Length of Telescope, when 
tubes are fully extended, 12% inches. When closed, 4%4 inches long. 


Bird and Field Glass. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and 
$2.85 extra, postage and packing included. Price $6.50, post-paid, 


HIS fine Glass is designed especially for bird work. It has a black morocco 

covering, a leather case and strap, also a leather cord strap with metal snaps. 
The lenses are of French optical glass, the objectives being 1% inches in diameter. 
We can highly recommend the Bird Glass for general field work. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WARREN PURE SOUTH AMERICAN HAIR MATTRESS. 
tieki - Clean, soft, resilient and durable. Best 
Solder t the household tinware leking. De vered éapresspaid to any part of New Ens- 
~ yourself. Save time and expense = 
of wating, to plumber or tinsho: No 
soldering iron required, no resin, no 
acid, no bother— ust a stick of 
a ueide TLS by a C50 C 
anda e heat applie ny one can M1 ste) 
use it. ass fat ore pene ) AMOSET CHOCOLATES ‘ 
ticks and Directions fai cents 
Bolderene Co. Y, 910 Oliver Bt. Boston. for 


The Kind V. fon. 

Their name awakens interest and stirs sentiment, 
and their delicate flavors eS the perfumes 
of the w and meadows. ve the 
lace for a little and follow the lure of Samoset 
nto the wild and utiful haunts of nature — 
the trail leads to Samoset Chocolates. 

t lat Co., Boston, Mass. 
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superior to any 
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same as city water service. Operated by gasoline ne 5 i 
or hand pump. Simple, dependable. Bend postal ep THE It gives you the fe seme 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., of heat with the minimum o 





Somersworth, N. H. Boston, Mass. coal. It will save you money, Houses 





















OLD give you a warm house in the 
. coldest town, and make no Yields running water in kitchen, bathroom, 
Handifold ONE dust for the housekeeper to chamber, or any oe of the howe. Cen- 
work over. nected with the kitchen range, you have 





Toilet WITH Send for Our Catalogue. running hot water, too— THE NEW 


Paper. A SMITH & THAYER CO., Same as in City Homes. 


The clever way 234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
sets are folded This system also provides water under pres- 
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Harvard Watch 


Has proved so satisfactory that we 
give the following Guarantee to 































part packaue containing HEATER With Gasoline Engine Air Cooled—nething SS eee 
more paper than bulky to Ireeze- and up. 
packages and cheap rolls thet joes twice as large. } . - 
rx ok for Handifold ar and get it oe This Watch has been carefully inspected, 
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HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER COMPANY, to freeze or leak. 
_M anteed by the manufacturer to keep good 
he Tank located time for one year from date. 
— in cellar. | 
FROM THE FAMOUS 5 Any pressure ; 
Taylor 5 up to 60 Ibs. The new Harvard is an up-to-date 
# { It’s a great American-made Watch. Sixteen 
a apmange i size, stem-wind and stem-set, cut 
in case of oe . “ 
Store fire. steel pinions, quick beat, nickeled 
Pri Here’s a H +" t Let ow case, and is warranted to give good 
Pitan can't be beaten for ie out, service. A handsome Nickel Chain 
comfort and conve- whether for N and Charm included. 
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Given only to Compani bscri 


apply it. Stays where you put it and for one new subscription and 
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THE LISK SELF-BASTING ROASTER 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Price $3.00. Shipping weight 10 lbs. 





When purchased, we will deliver the Roaster at any express office in New England, charges prepaid. 


NO BASTING, NO WASTE, 
And Nothing to Watch but the Clock. 


O you realize what this means to you? It means that no 
matter what you roast,—meat or fowl,—all you need to do 
is to put in the roast, with a little water in the bottom of the pan, 
and take it out when done—crisp, juicy, and roasted to a tum. The 
reason why this Roaster cooks so much better, and bastes itself, is that 
all the steam which bastes the bottom of the roast is also made to 
drop down again on the top of the roast, because of the special 
construction of the top. But that is not all. 

The ordinary roasting pan not only requires a lot of basting and 
watching, but it also wastes a lot of the roast itself, as most women 
know from experience. Actual test shows that a ten-pound piece of 
roast beef will weigh only eight pounds, or less, when roasted in the 
ordinary pan—a clear loss of two pounds, or one-fifth of the weight. 
This big item of waste, as well as the necessity of basting and watch- 
ing, are entirely eliminated in the Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. 

We offer the No. 3 size, 11x 17, for 16-pound roasts or less. 
Made of the famous imperial gray enamel. This wears like iron, is 
free from seams, joints and corners, and is as easily cleaned as china. 


GU. A R A N TE E We allow 30 days in which to test the Roaster. If the test is not perfectly satisfactory 


the Roaster may be returned at our expense, and the full purchase price will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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